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LITTELL’S LIVING AGE.—No. 276.—1 SEPTEMBER, 1849. 


From the Quarterly Review. 


Life and Letters of Thomas Campbell. By Wi1- 
iam Beartie, M. D., one of his Executors. In 
3 vols. 1849. 


Dr. Beattie had, we believe, published books 
of various sorts before Mr. Campbell, in the near 
prospect of death, requested him to undertake the 
care of his papers. The only one, however, of 
which we had preserved any distinct recollection, 
was an account of a tour on the continent, per- 
formed when he was attached to the household of 
the Duke of Clarence ; and that would have been 
forgotten too, but for the ludicrous smallness of its 
anecdotes and flatteries. This mention of an old 
sin is due to numerous impenitent references in 
the present volumes : it is a pleasanter duty to say 
that the poet’s selection of his biographer will sur- 
prise no reader of his Letters. It is evident that 
during several of his latter years Mr. Campbell 
owed as much to Dr. Beattie as any man ever did 
to a friendly physician ; and it is also pretty ev- 
ident that Mr. Campbell did not at that time live 
in habits of very close intercourse with any gen- 
tleman of superior standing in literature. Dr. 
Beattie’s own allusions to their connection are all 
modest; and we hope no one will ever again tell 
Campbell's story without doing honor to the best 
stay of his declining period. | 

We cannot say that the amiable doctor supenen | 
to have made much progress in dexterity. He 








hardly any details throwing light upon their char- 
acters will be other than acceptable to posterity. 
But it might have come forth that, though the 
personal career attracted no great attention, it had 
included incidents which would invest the known 
works with a new meaning; or he might have 
left behind him, in the shape of letters, a really 
important addition to his works—a new body of 
valuable miscellanies. On neither of these grounds, 
however, can we congratulate Dr. Beattie. As 
respects facts of any importance, his investiga- 
tion has proved but sterile, and on the few elicited 
he seems to have rarely exercised acuteness of re- 
flection ;—nor was Campbell gifted with that na- 
ture which abhors a vacuum, and which renders 
the letters of some of the greatest of authors about 
the most delightful part of their legacies to the 
world ; that ever-glowing necessity of the brain 
and the blood to which we owe the correspondences 
of Cicero, Erasmus, Voltaire, Scott, Byron—of 
Goethe, whose signet bore a star with the words 
** ohne hast, ohne rast,’’ without haste, without rest 
—and we may safely add by anticipation the name 
of Southey. Campbell, beside his fine genius, 
had some wit and a fair share of scholarship, but 


/his genius seldom animates the page that was 


meant for a private eye; his wit, it would seem, 
lay dormant, unless excited by society or wine ; 
and he kept his reading for the booksellers, who 
employed his active hours for the mest part on 


has neither sifted well the correspondence, nor | lucubrations never famous and already forgotten. 
does he produce his recollections and those of oth- | Let us be thankful that, though the exertion of 
ers in a clear order. ‘The work is clumsily done. his noblest faculties was never perhaps, after the 
It contains, however—it could not fail to do so— | first ardors of youth, an unmixed delight, yet as it 
many interesting passages ; and if there is a good | must have been by far the highest he ever tasted, 
deal to weary the reader, there is no severer of-|so it was one for which he durst now and then 
fence. pay whatever price it might demand. What he 
The main error is one common among those to did with his eye set on immortality, was first 
whom tasks of this sort fall. He has overrated | thrown out with vehement throes, half pain, half 
his theme, and consequently, but very much more, Tapture, and then polished with anxious and timid 
the greater part of his materials. The smallest toil; the happiest of the first suggestions not 
star is the sun of its own satellites. Campbell, | seldom suffering grievous mutilation, sometimes 
however, was a real star; and of such there are jeclipse, in this cold process. Let us be thankful 
seldom many visible in the literary hemisphere. \for what has eseaped such risks. It is no won- 
When he sank, the world anticipated authentic |der that an author so framed, and compelled to 
memoirs; and with the more curiosity that his | give a considerable space of every day to joyless, 
life had been on the whole obscure ; but assuredly uncongenial tasks—should have found no stock of 
there was no expectation of three bulky octavos. | spirit and pleasantry for a copious and lively epi- 
Yet no man could be justified in pronouncing @ | logue of correspondence. 
priori that the executor who notified such dimen-| He was a Scotsman, and of course his biography 
sions must be in the wrong. It could never have begins with an ell of genealogy. But he had lit- 
been made out that Campbell was one of those | tle turn for antiquarianism ; every heraldic allusion 
whose writings may be classed with the highest in his poems is a blunder; and Dr. Beattie’s 
trophies of practical achievement, whether military | studies have not lain in the pedigree department. 
or political—men of the closet, who nevertheless | nee the race of Diarmid adopted 700 years 
have such sway over their contemporaries that | ago the surname of a wandering knight, who mar- 
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ried the heiress of the primitive chieftains of Loch- 
awe, together with 


The crest 
That erst the adventurous Norman wore— 


or, as most other septs always maintained, Camp- 
bell was only connected by the dream of Sennachies 
with De Campo Bello—and the name (in its earliest 
written form Kambe/) was in fact only Cambheul, or 
Cawmul—Gaelic for Wry-nose, as Cameron (Cam- 
schronach) is Wry-mouth: this is a controversy 
in which the Southron will take no interest. They 
will care nothing even about the gross blunder of 
the following lines— 


Who won the Lady of the West, 
The daughter of Mac Aillin Mor :— 


though, we own, it still surprises us that any man 
of the race should have been ignorant that the Sir 
Colin, from whom so many chiefs have delighted 
to be styled ‘‘ the son of the great Colin,’’ was no 
ancestor of the heiress of Lochawe, but the sixth 
in descent from her and her crested or crestless 
husband. The remoter history of the poet's own 
branch is left in darkness, which also will be en- 
dured. The grandfather was one of the innumer- 
able small lairds of the tribe—Campbell of Kirnan ; 
—hbut on his death the estate, which had been over- 
mortgaged, passed from his blood, and the ancient 
tower had been levelled to the ground long before 
the poet visited ‘a Scene in Argyleshire :’’— 


The grass-covered road, 
Which the hunter of deer and the warrior trode 
To his hills that encircle the sea ;— 


an exact picture—for the situation is on one of the | 


little armlets of the Firth of Clyde, winding in- 
wards among the mountains. On losing this pos- 
session the family dispersed; and a third son, 
Alexander Campbell, engaged in trade at Glasgow. 
He was successful ;—looked up to among “ the 
Virginians,’’ who kept the covered pavement of the 
Exchange to themselves, perambulating it at cer- 
tain hours in flowing periwigs and scarlet gowns, 
with long gold-headed canes in their hands, and 
not to be approached there by any citizen below 
their dignity, unless leave were formally obtained.* 
To this aristocracy of tobacco the American Rev- 
olution was a terrible blow ; it ruined Mr. Camp- 
vell. Others might turn their energies and some 
remnant of capital into other lines of adventure ; 
but his fortune perished utterly, and he was ad- 
vanced in years. He had no courage for new en- 
terprises, but received a small annuity from the 
Merchants’ House, to which his former diligence 
and unblemished integrity entitled him, and pro- 
posed to eke out the means of subsistence by board- 
ing young gentlemen of the university. 

Ife had married when past middle life, and was 
sixty-seven years of age when Thomas was born 
(27th July, 1777,) in the High street of Glasgow 


*See the curious paper on the change of manners in 
Glasgow furnished to the New Statistical Account by Mr. 
D. Bannatyne. Several paragraphs of it were laiely quoted 
in this review, (Q. R., vol. lxxxii., p. 377.) 
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—the youngest of a large family. Six elder 
sons appear to have gone abroad—some to North 
America, but more to the West Indies, which 
were by and by to Glasgow what Virginia had 
been. Though the daughters, three in number, 
were handsome, not one of them married ; and as 
they grew up they al] became governesses. 

The poet was baptized by, and called Thomas 
in honor of, the Rev. Dr. Reid, the eminent meta- 
physician, then Professor of Mora! Philosophy at 
Glasgow, and an intimate friend of the family. 
He was the favorite child of his father’s old age, 
and the pride of his mother’s eye and heart—a 
delicate child, with a slight form, small accurate 
features, a hectic complexion, and eyes such as no 
one could see and forget ; Lawrence's pencil alone 
could transmit their dark mixture of fire and soft- 
ness. Many physiologists have noticed the contrast 
between the organization of the ordinary Gael and 
that of their aristocracy. Speaking generally, no 
class of gentry in Europe are above these last, 
whether you regard the proportions of the frame 
or the facia] lines. Their blood, no doubt, has 
been largely dashed with intermixtures; and 
Campbell's countenance, we must own, said more 
than the heralds have been able to do in support 
of the story of the ‘adventurous Norman’’ and 
**the Lady of the West.’’ In his case, as in the 
vast majority of cases, the talents, so far as in- 
herited, seem to have come from the mother. 
The father was a man of good sense and singu- 
larly placid disposition, without any spark of the 
celestial fire. ‘Thomas, with his mother’s higher 
gifts in much higher development, had something 
of the irritable temper that made her so unlike her 
husband ; but women show weak points openly 
which men usually endeavor to suppress. Of the 
three, without doubt, the happiest nature, on the 
whole, was the elder Campbell’s—he alone went 
through the world, in spite of his full share of its 
trials and misfortunes, with unbroken serenity ; 
and he reached a term of years far beyond that 
granted to his more inflammable offspring, and 
sank at last by far gentler steps, though not to 
mingle his dust with that of kings and heroes in 
Westminster. 

The boyhood was very extraordinary ; but the 
verse exercises (vol. i., chap. 2) that attest the 
rapidity of progress, while their punctilious dates 
show no less the consciousness of the prodigy, are 
of less value in our esteem than the testimony of 
masters and companions : though they surpass any 
such things that have been preserved of Scott, and 
fully equal Byron’s,* more of our readers will be 

* We are alluding to the very boyish verses of Byron— 
of which we have seen more specimens than perhaps ever 
will be printed ; but, we confess, even his Best Harrow 
rhymes seem to us such as in most men’s case would 
have never been thought of any consequence. Nay, we 
will confess that the repetition of the old vituperation as 
to the Edinburgh Review on the Hours of I/leness seems 
to us cant. But there are prose letters of Byron’s from 
his sixth year onwards to his entrance at college, which, 
if ever they should be published, would claim a very dif- 
ferent place ameng the examples of precocity. We never 


saw anything to equal the contrast between the childish 
feebleness of the handwriting (within pencilled lines) and 
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contented with a reference than would thank us’ 
for quotations. It is not doubtful that in every 
great school, boys and striplings, never destined 
to achieve literary distinction of any sort, far less 
to win the name of poet, are constantly producing 
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he there attended with respect and thankfulness ; as 
to John Young, the Greek professor, his language 
is that of the liveliest gratitude. This gentleman, 
as a classical scholar unrivalled in Scotland, was 
besides a master of Italian literature and of music 


verses on a par (or all but) with what our most —an enthusiast in poetry. Nor has any teacher 
famous precocities have done. The talent of | possessed above him,the skill to inspire juvenile 
imitation is the best that such blossoms can ex- auditors with his own delight in the visions of 
hibit. The impression made on near observers genius, as well as in the anatomy of their records 
by the general superiority of vigor is a circum-| to the minutest tint and refinement of word and 
stance, we repeat, of higher importance ; and of | syntax. His affections were warm—no parent 
this impression, in the case of Campbell, the proof | could have taken fonder pleasure in such a son as 
is abundant. In all tasks he was foremost, and he Campbell than he in such a pupil. An eminent 
soon surprised his teachers by the evidences of an divine, Dr. Ralph Wardlaw, tells our biographer 
intellectual alaerity and resourcefulness such as how freshly he remembers Young’s ecstasy when 
never ought to be contemplated in the appointment he had to read aloud the first of Campbell’s metri- 
of exercises for a class. cal versions from Kuripides—* the big round tears 

The high school of Glasgow, we are informed, hung trembling in his eye.’’ It is little to say that 
was at that time, and continued for many years) the translations thus approved, some of which are 
later, in greater estimation than it can now pre-| retained in his last revision of his poetry, would 
tend to as a classical seminary. Since then! have been sure of the prize against the maturest 
the term for Latin has been abridged, and the! competition of an English university. Nor have 
Greek instruction abolished—concessions, it seems, | we any doubt the professor’s criticism was as influ- 
to the enlightenment of the age—in other words, | ential as his applause was agreeable; in a word, 
results of municipal reform. No one ever profited | that from his studies under Mr. Young, Campbell 


more by the old system than Campbell. But, | 
though his health was feeble and his diligence | 
uncommon, he was no retired schoolboy. He was| 
well-beloved among his fellows, and took his share | 
in all their diversions. Of these the most favorite 
was that very dangerous one of s/one-lackers, which | 
Scott describes in his story of Green-breeks. In! 
these rencounters Tom Campbell appears to have | 
been often the dexterous David of the camp ; but | 
a grievous casualty occurred in one engagement, 
and, though his hand had not wielded the sling, 
he would never again join the muster. This sen- 
sibility of temperament showed itself in the delight 
the slender boy found in long holiday rambles 
among the moors and glens of the adjoining coun- 
try, especially in the picturesque ravines of the 
Cart, and on the open pastoral banks of the Clyde, 
as yet undeepened and undyked, unstained by dyes, 
and unvexed of steam-fleets. The impression of 
these first scenes of natural beauty is stamped with 
sad fidelity on the last sterling production of his 
muse. Glasgow itself, we need scarcely observe, 
was then very unlike the- great city of our day. 
The population was not, probably, above a sixth 
of what it is now. The ground on which the 
streets and squares inhabited by the upper classes 
have been erected, was quite rural. Many a huge 
cotton-mill marks the site of a farm-house of 1790. 
The venerable cathedral and college were still the 
principal features of the fine, airy, well-built old 
town, as described by Smollett in the last and best 
of his novels, ; 

Campbell passed at a very early age, according 
to the fashion of Scotland, from the school to the 


in the main formed and fixed his poetical taste—his 
bent for the presentation of simple, strong, and 
vivid thoughts and images within the narrowest 
space and with the most careful delicacy of finish. 

These exercises gave him celebrity among his 
fellow-students ; and very soon—college matters 
being still of primary interest, which it is scarcely 
to be supposed they can be in a manufacturing 
town of 300,000 souls—his fame extended over the 
neighborhood ; and this he turned to account ina 
very honorable way. When he was in his six- 
teenth year, his father’s distress was still further 
deepened by failure in a lawsuit, and on the arrival 
of this overwhelming intelligence his first thought 
was that now he might find scholars of less mark 
willing to pay for what help he could afford them 
in his leisure hours; and he soon had as much of 
this employment as was not incompatible with his 
own studies. The money thus earned was not for 
himself, but for his parents, or rather for his sisters, 
who, unless their education were to be liberal, had 
small chances of independence. In like manner, 
when the college session was over, he obtained 
Young’s recommendation to a lady of the Campbell 
clan, who wanted a tutor for her boys, and went in 
this capacity to 

the Hebrid isles, 
Placed far amidst the melancholy main. 


His journey through Argyleshire and his resi- 
dence at Sumpal in Mull, introduced him to some 
of the wildest and grandest scenery of his native 
kingdom, which could not but give a powerful stim- 
ulus to his susceptible imagination. He now made 
acquaintance also with some of the sterner experi- 





adjoining university (October, 1791 ;) and he speaks 
in his seanty memoranda of all those whose lectures 
the flow and = of the language, in which thoughts and 
Sentiments, often generous, sometimes fierce and scornful, 


hut all unmistakably Byronic, are set down in some of 
ue Very earlist of these epistles.. 





_ences of life ; for though treated with kindness, he 
| was for the first time to judge and act for himself 
| in continued relations with a family not his own. 
/To our wonder, Dr. Beattie wondgrs that his in- 

quiries should have traced hardly any reminiscence 
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of Campbell among the Hebrideans. He found 
only a dim tradition that the tutor afterwards 
known to fame was addicted to solitary rambles 
among the mountains, and rowing himself in moon- 
light about the loch. Some letters to college friends 
of the time, especially to one who, from mere fer- 
vor of affection, had walked with him great part of 
the way across the mainland of Argyle, are inter- 
esting for their artless reflection of the eager delight 
and unbounded trustfulness of young companion- 
ship. ‘They also indicate both the fretting under 
new restraints, and the natural melancholy that 
more softly clouded his thoughts; and from them 
too we gather that here love first soothed and first 
pained him. A charming Caroline, who paid a visit 
to his employer’s family, was nothing loath to aec- 
company him in his walks and boatings. Sonnets 
ensued, and dreams, which had the common end- 
ing. Dr. Beattie seems somewhat reluctant to con- 
fess that the Hebridean exile produced also certain 
stanzas in honor of a ‘* humble beauty,”’ a ‘* Maria’”’ 
of the reaping-field. Burns would never have 
turned his Highland Mary into Maria, nor would 
Campbell have done the like in the days of Lord 
Ullin’s Daughter ; but the doctor’s fear is to tarnish 
the romance in muslin, though the russet, by his 
own showing, was about as Jasting wear. 

Whether either Caroline or Maria had any share 
in the matter we are not instructed ; but afiera few 
months Campbell resigned his post, and felt like an 
emancipated prisoner when he joined a comrade 
who had also been tutorizing among the islands, and 
the pair were at liberty to make out ‘‘ Balclutha’”’ 
—i. e. Glasgow, in their own fashion. They 
walked al] the way, thinking little of the hard fare 
of a shepherd’s sheiling, or even of sleeping all 
night in their plaids under a bare cliff in October. 
** Youth,’’ says Scott, ‘‘ is a fine carver and gilder ;”’ 
the companion too was in his way a poet, and they 
had many precious things to communicate. Camp- 
bell’s knapsack held, among other fruits of the sum- 
mer, a complete translation of the Clouds, and two 
or three choruses from the Choephore—which 
also Dr. Beattie takes to be a comedy by Aristoph- 
anes !—(i. 155.) 

In the vacations of three succeeding summers 
he lived in as many houses in the country as tu- 
tor. One of these places was Downie in Appin, 
where he had under his eye the whirlpool of 
Corrievreckan and other scenery embalmed in 
Gertrude of Wyoming. The winter always 
found him again in Glasgow, and every experi- 
ment inade him dislike more and more the position 
of a preceptor— 


Far from the sports and nameless joys of home. 


One of his father’s boarders and his pupils in 
1795-6 was a gentleman afterwards distinguished 
at the bar of Edinburgh, and now esteemed as a 
judge—Lord Cuninghame. He was not much 
younger than Campbell, and out of lesson-hours 
they were equal companions. The judge de- 
scribes the family as strictly regulated, but cheer- 
ful. In addition to Young 





g, whom Campbell ad- ling, discovered presently that he could not only 


hered to during the very unusual number of six 
sessions, he now attended some of the philosophy 
classes and the lectures of the then celebrated 
John Millar on the law of nations. Campbell's 
liberal politics are ascribed by himself in his 
Memoranda to the influence of this eloquent pro- 
fessor; his letters, however, show that in 1794 
he had begged five shillings from his mother, and 
walked to Edinburgh and back again, in order 
that he might attend the trials of Muir and Ger- 
ald for sedition, and that these men seemed to 
him glorious martyrs after the noblest classical 
pattern. Lord Cuninghame says that while he 
himself and the majority of the boarders took the 
same side in fireside debates, there were a couple 
of obstinate young tories in the house, who main- 
tained what battle they could against the domi- 
nant worship of Harmodius and Aristogeiton. 
The Poles, he adds, were at the same date in 
high honor with their future laureate and life- 
long friend. All these controversies, however, 
were carried on with the greatest good humor, 
and the page is enlivened with some reminiscences 
of practical jokes out of doors, in which tories and 
whigs, preceptor and pupils, exhibited entire sym- 
pathy. 

Several surviving fellow-students wel] remem- 
ber the extreme depression of Campbell's spirits, 
when he returned among them latterly from his 
tutorships. He was, in almost all respects, old 
for his years, and serious care had begun to fix 
itself upon him. He was the wonder of the uni- 
versity ; session afier session, Dr. Wardlaw says, 
the other youths saw him carry off prize after 
prize without a grudge, and admitted that the pe- 
culiar attention he received from the professors 
was honorable to them. In their houses he was a 
frequent guest; and this was an enviable advan- 
tage, for most of them had students of a superior 
class—occasionally young Englishmen of birth 
and fortune—domiciliated under their roofs, and 
lived also on terms of hospitable familiarity with 
the best families of the neighborhood. This was 
especially the case with Richardson, professor of 
humanity, (7. ¢. Latin,) who, though neither a ge- 
nius nor a masculine scholar, like Young, was a 
man of taste and acquirement, enjoying much local 
reputation as one of Mackenzie's coadjutors in the 
Mirror, and the author of some essays on the 
Characters of Shakspeare, besides a volume of 
poems—this last long dead and buried. He had 
been tutor in the family of Cathcart, and acted as 
private secretary to the noble lord when ambassa- 
dor to St. Petersburg. He was now arich elder- 
ly bachelor, very distinguishable among his breth- 
ren for trimness of the outward man, suavity of 
address, and the neatness of all his domestic 
arrangements. He was also the only one of the 
more eminent professors that was a high tory; 
but no whig among them patronized the young 
Tyrteus with warmer zeal, and his good word 


/was worth all the rest put together with the la- 


dies—who readily saw merit in so comely a strip- 
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translate Ovid to Mr. Richardson’s satisfaction, but 
pen for himself a sonnet to an eyebrow ; and by 
and by perhaps a little agitated the good gentle- 
man’s ailes de pigeon by dubbing his protegé 
“the Pope of Glasgow.” 

It may seem odd that, with such friends, he 
should have found cause for the anxiety that could 
not conceal itself from intimate observers. But it 
was so; and the notes supplied to Dr. Beattie by 
another acute class-fellow, the Rev. Dr. John 
Muir, go far to explain the matter. After men- 
tioning the constant eulogies of ‘‘ the profound 
Young’? and ‘the elegant-minded Richardson,”’ 
Dr. M. says, 


This praise seemed to have impaired the links 
of his remaining career, for in the severer studies 
of mathematics and philosophy * * * * * he did not 
excel. It seemed as if the praise he merited and 
received in the language classes had led him to 
form the idea that perseverance and industry were 
requisite only in meaner minds. ‘The indolence in- 
cident to our fallen nature was felt and shown by 
our youthful poet. He seldom even exercised his 
gift, except when roused by the prospect of gaining 
a prize, or by some stirring incident among the 
students. 


Within and beyond the academic walls, he 
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so much that, when in his advanced life he was 
induced to resume that study, “‘ a very little ex- 
ertion,’’ says a friend of his and ours, ‘‘ enabled 
him to read the Psalms and Genesis in the origi- 
nal.’ But here he stopped; he would not pro- 
ceed with his friends to the theological professor ; 
and Dr. Beattie intimates, about as distinctly as 
he ever intimates anything on a delicate topic, 
that the reason was a disturbance of Campbell's 
religious opinions. 





What were his religious principles at this stage 
of his career I have no positive evidence to show. 
He affirmed—in playful allusion to his intimacy 
with the masters of that language—that he was of 
the Greek church. At the age of eighteen, as 
he informs us, ‘‘ he became an emancipated lover 
of truth,’’ and entered upon a course of * free in- 

,quiry’’ into ‘* the merits’’ of certain infidel writers 
jof that period. At the time in question, or even 
| earlier, as he acknowledged many years afterwards, 
| he suffered great anxiety on the subject of religion, 
|and spent much time in its investigation. At last 
| his mind became settled, and he arrived at what he 
|conceived to be ‘‘ satisfactory conclusions ;’’ but 
, When brought into collision with his previous, and 
, naturally strong, religious aspirations, those sophis- 
tries produced a discord in his mind, of which he 
never seemed fully aware. His adopted * opin- 
_ions,’’ however, had only a superficial hold; they 


could, by efforts of brief duration, command a | could never eradicate the deep-seated impressions 
measure and even a kind of applause unattainable | which he had imbibed under his father’s roof; and 
to his coevals; and having tasted this cup, he if, during their influence, he was at times rash or 
more and more shrunk from graver labor. This | unguarded in conversation, he was uniformly grave 
is not the place for a disquisition on different. and circumspect in his writings.—Vol. i., p. 209. 


methods of academical discipline; there is much | The doctor’s language appears studiously ob- 


to be said in favor of the Scotch system, especial-| secure. At what period it was that he said he was 
ly with reference to the temper and habits of that of the Greek church we are left to guess ; but 
people ; but the temptation for rhetorical ambition | the extent to which he piqued himself on his Greek 
in the chair itself, the preponderance of public ex- | lore-—probably never profuund—was among the 
hibitions, and especially the large share of honors peculiarities which the casual acquaintance of his 
allotted for essays in English composition, are cir-| declining years smiled at; and from the contrast 
cumstances exceedingly dangerous for youths of | which the doctor makes between the “‘ satisfactory 
the irritable fibre to which genius usually allies | conclusions,’ the ‘ adopted opinions,’’ the occa- 
itself. A lad who has been accustomed to this sional ‘‘rashness of conversation,’ on the one 


sort of triumph—unless he has a fund of solid 
sense not often conjoined with a rapid development 
of the imaginative sympathies—will hardly be 
more likely to relish the calm toil by which the 
fondest self-love of.youth can never dream of any 
achievement beyond the unobtrusive solidity of 
deep foundations, than a woman, who has once 
trod the stage amidst bravos and bouquets, to find 
full contentment in the duties and comforts of a 
village home. Every renewed experiment, we 
have seen, increased his aversion for domestic tu- 
torship. That, however, was the only line in 
which his teachers could be of immediate use to 
him; and it was only by pursuing it that he had 


a fair prospect in the profession which his parents | 


had set their hearts upon. They were zealous 
Presbyterians —and their ambition for Thomas 
was eminence in the kirk. Most of the compan- 
ions who supply notes for this chapter were des- 
tined for that career. With them Campbell at- 


| side, and, on the other, the ‘* uniform gravity and 
| cireumspection of his writings,’’ a reader may be 
| apt to infer that Dr. Beattic alludes to the works 
by which Campbell is known to the world, and 
the talk of which his biographer was a hearer. 
Of all this we know nothing—well content to 
know that in his closing hours his language and 
demeanor were such as his good parents could not 
have disapproved. If any unpleasant conjectures 
are set afloat Dr. Beattie may thank the awkward- 
ness of his own pen. Few would have thought 
‘it wonderful that the flattered ‘‘ Pope of Glasgow” 
should have shuddered, when it came near, at the 
| vision of a Geneva cloak and a moorland manse. 

He had, however, read Johnson’s Lives and 
| Boswell, and caught some notions of the perilous- 
jness of a life without a real profession; and 
‘though the chronology of his various attempts is 
| hardly to be made out from these pages, where nar- 
| rative and letters are jumbled together but not in- 





tended one course of Hebrew, and his facility in | terwoven, there is evidence that he did feel his 
languages being very remarkable, he thus acquired | way, after the kirk was dropped, as to almost 
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every profession within his reach. Ie tried the 
counting-house of a mercantile friend, whose pat- 
ronage might have advanced him either at home 
or in the West Indies; but the day-book and 
ledger soon disgusted him who had not been able 
to command his attention in the metaphysical or 
mathematical lecture-rooms. Ile tried surgery 
—but was driven away by the first operation he 
had to witness. Millar’s rhetoric and Cuning- 
hame’s society tempted him to the law ; he attend- 
ed a course on Heineccius, and found his curiosity 
pleasantly stirred; but these were the flowers on 
the threshold, and when he looked further, the 
prospect was gloomy. If he were to fix on the 
bar, he must remove to Edinburgh, and find 
means of subsistence there while in training. But 
the greatest difficulty was behind. Poor as the 
Scotch bar’s prizes are in comparison with those 
of the South, its initiatory cost was (we suppose 
still is) much heavier. In those days, or not long 
afterwards, the fees amounted to £500.—Camp- 
bell might about as rationally have contemplated 
meeting a demand for £5000. 

For young ambition, however, in Scotland, 
when it does not point to arms, the grand magnet 
is always the forensic gown ; and his would not 
readily abandon that aim. His hopes appear to 
have been fed on light enough diet—for example, 
his letters show that he indulged great expecta- 
tions from an ‘‘ eminent physician's’ promise of 
an introduction to an ‘‘ eminent barrister,’’ who, 
he fancied, was at once to instruct him gratuitous- 
ly in the learning of the robe, and unlock for him 


some mysterious resources by which he might. 


support himself during the novitiate. For the 
500/.—we hear of no calculation on that point ; 
we can only fancy that youth carved and gilded 
with unusual boldness and brilliancy. But the 
busy barrister’s reply to the physician, when it 
did come, was fatal. It is no part of the Scotch 
advocate’s arrangements to have legal pupils about 
him ; he would as soon think of giving private 
lessons in dancing ; nor has he employment for 
any assistant, except one clerk to write from his 
dictation—a situation which in this gentleman’s 
case was already filled. Mr. Cuninghame must 
have quitted Glasgow before the date of this hal- 
lucination. Its dispersion threw Campbell into 
despair; but by and by—we know not how 
many months had elapsed—he recurred to the 
main dream, and resolved on at all events trans- 
ferring himself to Edinburgh, and trying what 
could be done on the spot. His few clothes and 
books, with a considerable bag of MSS., were 
committed to the carrier, and fur the second time 
he walked to the capital, where he found no ac- 
quaintance whatever except Cuninghame. This 
gentleman was now attending the chambers of a 
writer to the Signet, as is common enough with 
those meant for the bar, and his old friend and 
tutor obtained the vacant stool of a copying-clerk 


at the same desk where he himself was content to 
labor. 
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hame, it is exceedingly doubtful that Campbel| 
could have long endured. He very soon rejected 
it. The same kindness procured him a trial of 
two other establishments ; but he could abide no 
stool and no desk out of his own garret. 

Having all but resolved to resign for the third 
time, he was wandering about the streets one 
Sunday when he met an acquaintance, one of the 
masters of the Glasgow High School, who re- 
marked his downeast air, and showed great con- 
cern when informed of his circumstances. This 
Mr. Park was on his way to call on Dr. Ander- 
son, author of some Lives of British Poets, and 
honorably remembered as an active Samaritan of 
the literary community. It chanced that the doc- 
tor’s danghters had observed from their window 
the schoolmaster’s approach; and inquired who 
his companion was—that pale youth who looked 
so woful as they parted. He told Campbell's 
story ; and the party greatly admiring a certain 
** Elegy on Mull,”’ which he had got by heart, 
requested him to bring the poet with him on his 
next visit. There are so few marking events in 
Campbell's life, that his biographer seems justi- 
fied in considering the meeting which ensued as 
of that order. Dr. Anderson, though not the 
first author that he conversed with, was the first 
professional author—the first man acquainted with 
** the trade.’””’ The Edinburgh trade was just be- 
ginning to show signs of life—Anderson himself 
had already suggested and been employed in sundry 
schemes towards that breaking up of the London 
monopoly, which Constable with the Edinburgh 
Review and Walter Scott at his back ere long ef- 
fectually achieved. ‘The doctor, warmly encour- 
aging Campbell as to his poetical vein, and prom- 
ising instant endeavors to procure a purchaser 
for some of the MS. plays from the Greek, in- 
formed him that any man who counted on living 
by his verses would pretty certainly find himself 
out in his reckoning ; but that if he would under- 
take to do what the booksellers wanted done, there 
would be no lack of employment, the dullest of 
it not so bad as copying leases and wills, and by 
which he might subsist, reserving for the Muses 
such brighter hours as alone are propitious to their 
worship. Here were new lights, and hopes com- 
paratively at least feasible. A bargain begun about 
the Medea hung fire ; but one for an abridgment of 
Edwards’ West Indian History was forthwith con- 
cluded—a duodecimo volume—for 20/.; which 
sum the experiences of a copyist and a tutor had 
not taught Campbell to consider with disrespect. 
And here it should not be omitted, that small as 
his pay from the solicitors must have been, he had 
contrived not only to live on it, but to save a few 
pounds. So severe at this time were his personal 
habits. 

He rejoined his friends at Glasgow in evident 
exhilaration. The abridgment advanced at a swift 
pace—for what will not the first glimpse of inde- 
pendence lighten? and having been smitten one 


But such labor, even if the ulterior pros- | evening, when on a country visit, with a young 
pects had been as clear as they were to Cuning-|lady’s singing of an indifferent set of words, he 
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brought down next morning the ballad of The 
Wounded Hussar, which found its way to the 
newspapers, was reprinted with music, encored 
in theatres—and gave Dr. Anderson the oppor- 
tunity of introducing his name advantageously 
among various circles in Edinburgh. The Hus- 
sar was followed by a Dirge of Wallace, which 
was never included by Campbell in any edition of 
his writings, and is here reprinted from the Ga- 
lignani copies, from which he had often petitioned 
for its removal. Excepting the close of one 
stanza, we see little in it beyond an echo of the 
then fashionable strains of Alonzo the Brave, and 
the like. Alluding to the huge rusty blade shown 
at Dumbarton Castle, which if Wallace ever used 
it must have been used with both hands, Camp- 
bell has these lines :— 
For his lance was not shivered on helmet or shield— 
And the sword that was fit for archangel to wield, 
Was light in his terrible hand. 
But this piece, too, had great local success; and 
he was now encouraged to think of a poem ona 
considerable scale. Some couplets on Hope, pro- 
duced during his melancholy sojourn in the Heb- 
rides, were recalled to memory, and the capabil- 
ities of the subject expanded on him. He made 
additions as suggestion rose and opportunity served ; 
the most, it appears, in the same house where he 
wrote the Hussar, and no doubt conceived the 
Wallace Dirge, that of Cordale in the beautiful 
vale of Leven, hard by Dumbarton. 

That summer the young poet dreamt another 
dream. This was a magazine, to be set up in 
alliance with a few of his old intimates, but of 
which he, the editor in fore, would not hesitate to 
undertake for three fourths of the letter-press. 
Some of his letters on this scheme are most buoy- 
ant. Sydney Smith said there were three things 
every man fancied he could do—farm a small prop- 
erty, drive a gig, and write an article. Every 
clever knot of young academics fancy they could 
conduct a journal, and rule the opinion of the 
world. On this occasion there was no publisher 
who would risk his capital. 

This vision was not dispersed without many a 
pang—and Glasgow had sunk with his disappoint- 
ment. He made up his mind that Edinburgh 
must be his head-quarters; his abridgment was 
finished ; he had been requested by its publisher 
to superintend the printing of some Greek text for 
that University, and counted on further employ- 
ment from the same house. His father, however, 
was now very feeble, and the sisters being scat- 
tered, Thomas could not bear to think of a perma- 
nent separation from the humble Penates. His 
parents were persuaded to remove also; and the 
approach of winter (1798) found him and them 
together in a retired outskirt of the Canongate. It 
was a busy winter with him, and an anxious one 
still ; he continued to correct Greek proofs, and 
do other taskwork for ‘the bookseller ; but some 
qualms having again disturbed his vista of a purely 
literary career, he had reverted to the idea of 


connected with that pursuit. He had also reasoned 
himself into the propriety of resuming the practice 
of private teaching; and the Glasgow professors 
having written in his favor to their Edinburgh 
brethren, he found as much of that as there was 
leisure for. The chemistry lecture much interested 
him ; and whether as tutor or as fellow-student, or 
as associated in the debating societies of the college, 
he soon became familiar with several young men 
since distinguished. In a letter of the time he 
expatiates on the wonderful promise of Henry 
Brougham, by two years his junior, predicting the 
highest triumphs in the abstruser sciences, from 
which no more sparkling, no more golden seduc- 
tions, have ever entirely weaned that athletic 
appetite. In some memoranda of far subsequent 
date he mentions Francis Horner, Francis Jeffrey, 
and Henry Cockburn as among his acquaintance, 
‘** before he was known as an author.”’ Another, 
whom he takes care not to mention, was John 
Leyden. Meantime he gave many secret hours to 
his poem, and by and by the MS. was subinitted 
to Dr. Anderson, who read it with great delight ; 
urged, and superintended most careful revisions ; 
as chosen passages acquired what he considered 
the requisite finish, communicated them to other 
friends—and finally negotiated with a Mr. Mun- 
dell, whose offer of 60/. for the copyright was 
accepted. The day before the first sheet was to 
be sent to the printer, Anderson told Campbell 
that the only part he could not entirely approve 
was the very opening of the poem. The original 
draft is now given us, and there can be no ques- 
tion that the criticism was justified. Campbell 
received it with some mortification, and Anderson 
called on him next day, rather late, to apologize 
for his freedom. The poet had passed a wakeful 
night, and was now fast asleep—but the first 
twenty-two lines of the Pleasures of Hope, nearly 
as we have them, were decipherable on the blotted 
leaf by his bedside—and those beautiful lines were 
indeed a cup of gladness to the kind censor. Even 
to the unrivalled view from the Carlton Hill over 
the Frith of Forth and the Perthshire mountains, 
it will henceforth be an additional glory that it 
(and not, as hitherto reported, some Hebridian 
prospect) suggested the proem which it would be 
idle to transcribe. 

How long Campbell adhered to his medical lee- 
tures we are not told by the medical biographer ; 
but we conjecture he had not made out the session 
with any of them. Ere it closed, the poem was 
ready, and the shadows it cast before it had at- 
itracted considerable notice. While yet in real 
| obseurity he had knit a friendship, to be dissolved 
‘only by death, with John Richardson, (of Fludyer 
|street,) then a law student—then, as ever, a 
| student of everything good and graceful, and who 
will go down with the singular distinction of 
having enjoyed confidential familiarity through life 
‘with three of the brightest of his age, Thomas 
| Campbell, Walter Scott, and Joanna Baillie. It 
was through him that Campbell, shortly before the 





medicine, and entered himself at two of the classes | appearance of his volume, was introduced to Scott. 
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Though Scott had printed nothing but a few trans- 
lations from the German, he was well known for 
antiquarian and literary accomplishments, and his 
house was the centre already of a very extraordi- 
nary society. The Pleasures of Hope appeared 
in April, 1799—the author being then, as he 
himself notes, ‘“‘ exactly twenty-one years and 
nine months old ;’’ and neither the Lay of the 
Last Minstrel nor Childe Harold was weleomed 
with a readier chorus of admiration. Henry 
Mackenzie, Dugald Stewart, Dr. Gregory, Mr. 
Alison, (author of the Essay on Taste,) and 
Thomas ‘Teiford, (the engineer,) immediately 
called, and begged the honor of his acquaintance. 
Scott invited him to meet the whole remarkable 
knot of his friends (Leyden only excepted) at din- 
ner ; but Campbell being in Scotland much such 
a name as Smith is here, it seems the claims of 
the stranger were not suspected till the host rose 
and proposed the health of the poet whose work 
all present had been enjoying. Dr. Beattie clears 
up Scott's passing allusions to a feud between 
Campbell and Leyden. Campbell had fancied he 
traced to Leyden an absurd exaggeration of his 
earlier distresses—which at last, it seems, took 
the shape of a newspaper paragraph, detailing how 
he had been actually on his way to Leith to drown 
himself when he fell in with the schoolmaster Park, 
and that thus his very life was due to the first in- 
terview with Dr. Anderson. Campbell’s pride 
was grievously wounded, and he had for some 
time cut John Leyden. This stalwart borderer 
was then laboring zealously for Scott’s assistance 
in the collection of the Minstrelsy, and on their 
first meeting, after the issue of the Pleasures, 
said, ‘‘ You may tell Campbell that I hate him, 
but that, dash it! he has written the best poetry 
that has been penned for fifty years.’ Scott re- 
ports that he conveyed the message with the 
fidelity of a Homeric herald, and that Campbell 
replied, ‘* Tell Leyden that I detest him, but 
know the value of his critical approbation.’’ Scott 
adds, that he thought he saw his way to making 
up “that feud,’’ but Leyden soon after started 
for London—and India—so there the matter re- 
mained. We have no belief that Leyden either 
invented the story or wrote the paragraph ; but 
we can very easily understand that there was a 
repulsive instinct between that very rough subject 
and the pretty looking, probably somewhat prim 
little junior, originally no doubt introduced to his 
notice as the Pope of Glasgow. 

Campbell, in his Memoranda, reflects with some 
bitterness on having parted, for 60/., with ‘* a copy- 
right which was worth to the bookseller for sev- 
eral years an annuity of full 2007. ;”? but he can- 
didly adds that Mundell gave him in free gift 502. 
on the forthcoming of each of the early reprints, 
and as there were two of these within the first 
year, and three in the second, the reinforcement 
to resources like his must at the time have been 
most weleome. The delight of the parents may be 
imagined—or we should rather say of the mother, 
for the mild old man was now obsolete and near 
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his grave. In her first visits to Edinburgh shops 
she had, it seems, been accustomed to give her 
address as ‘‘ Mrs. Campbell of Kirnan,’’ and 
though her husband never possessed a yard of the 
estate—nor indeed could have done so although it 
had remained with the old blood—the family name 
is so widely spread that the license might be ex- 
cusable; but though she did not drop the-*‘ of 
Kirnan’’—as sacred as a German Von—she now 
always added, in a raised voice, ‘* mother of 
Campbell the poet—the author of the Pleasures 
of Hope.”’ For this we thank Dr. Beattie. 

We adhere in general to the opinions expressed 
concerning Campbell's poetry in an article on his 
Collective Edition of 1836, (Q. R., vol. 57;) and 
at any rate there is no room on the present og 
easion for a revisal of that criticism. Now in- 
structed that in 1836 there was no vigor left to be 
stimulated, we may wish it had been given here 
and there in gentler terms—at the close, perhaps, 
in terms of somewhat broader approbation ; but 
we do not anticipate that the judgment of posterity 
will be much different. The rapture of April, 
1799, on the first appearance of the Pleasures of 
Hope, was very natural. Burns had lately died. 
Cowper was sunk in hopeless insanity, soon to be 
released. Their vivid examples had not sufficed 
to abolish the drowsy prestige of Hayley. Of the 
great constellation that has since illuminated us, 
but few of the more potent stars had ascended 
above the horizon. Crabbe, under a domestic 
sorrow, of which Campbell was destined to par- 
ticipate, had fallen into a dejected inactivity, and 
was all but forgotten. Rogers had some years 
earlier published the Pleasures of Memory, to 
which the Pleasures of Hope owed more than the 
suggestion of a title ; but that genial effusion only 
promised the consummate graces since displayed, 
though too parsimoniously, by its now venerable 
author. Wordsworth and Coleridge had sent forth 
** Lyrical Ballads,’’ some of them exquisitely beau- 
tiful, and in the aggregate most deeply influential ; 
but these were as yet, and for a long while after, 
appreciated only within a narrow circle; no one 
misunderstood and undervalued them more than 
did Campbell himself. Southey had produced 
nothing that survives in much vitality. Moore 
was at college or at Anacreon. Byron had not 
yet lain dreaming under the elm of Harrow—nor 
Wilson listened to ‘* the sweet bells of Magdalen 
tower.”” The moment was fortunate, and the ap- 
plause more creditable to the public than advan- 
tageous (in the upshot) to the new poet. 

Excitable as his temperament was, and joyously 
as it was excited at this brilliant season, there was 
always a thread of the national forecast in him; 
and his letters show that the first tumult had scarce 
subsided before he recurred to a grave contempla- 
tion of his own practical futurity. We hear noth- 
ing further of physic ; but he speculates more and 
more on the chances of success as a lecturer on 
the belles lettres, and we cannot doubt that what 
he really looked to as his ultimate establishment 
was a chair, classical or rhetorical, in one of the 
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universities ; nor can it be well doubted but that 
if he had stuck to Scotland he would within rea- 
sonable time-have had the offer of such a position. 
But, caressed lion of the hour as he was, he could 
not mingle with the varied cultivation of Edinburgh 
and not recognize in himself the effects of imper- 
fect training and narrow society; he felt that 
much was wanting before he could sustain in the 
general intercourse of life the rank which his po- 
etical success had opened for him. He had while 
yet in Mull read with envious but hopeless long- 
ings of the continental wanderings of young Gold- 
smith ; now, he thought, he had at command the 
means of travelling; and his acquaintance with 
Scott having awakened curiosity about the lan- 
guage and literature of Germany, it was to that 
quarter that he was most desirous of turning. His 
whig allies in the parliament house suggested that 
while abroad he might be an useful correspondent 
for the Morning Chronicle then conducted with 
eminent spirit by a Scotchman who associated on 
intimate terms with the loftiest of the party aris- 
tocrats. Mr. Perry tendered handsome remuner- 
ation, and requested the recruit to visit him ere he 
embarked. Campbell assented, but the nervous- 
ness of self-distrust recurred—it would still be 
better that he should have rubbed himself a little 
more upon the world before hazarding his bow and 
his brogue to the criticism of London ;—and he 
took ship at Leith for Hamburgh in June, 1800. 
He yet designed to perform most of his travels in 
Goldsmith's pedestrian fashion ; and this was re- 
alized. He does not seem to have been diligent 
as Perry's intelligencer ; but he remained in Ger- 
many for ten months, acquired some facility in the 
language, conversed with Klopstock, and it must 
be supposed profited in various ways by his adven- 
tures. We owe to them a large proportion of his 
best poetry. The magnificent stanzas, On leaving 
a Scene in Bavaria, though not perhaps written 
till several years afterwards, are clearly fore- 
shadowed in one of his letters to Richardson while 
voyaging on the Danube ; but several very famous 
pieces were transmitted by post to Perry, and gave 
his newspaper such illumination as no other in re- 
cent times has owed to its ‘* own correspondent.” 
From the rampart adjoining a convent of Scotch 
Benedictines, who had received him with great cor- 
diality, he witnessed the storming of Ingolstadt ; 
and that vision of the realities of war gave its life 
to the noble lyrie on Hohenlinden, which field he 
had traversed a fortnight before “‘ the drum beat at 
dead of night.” We may observe that he had 


some courteous intercourse with the officers of the | 


French army when they occupied Ingolstadt, and 
was even introduced to their General and Madame 
Moreau. The Ode to Winter was another con- 
tribution. The rumors, first of Danish and then 
of Prussian adhesion to the designs of the First 
Consul, eut short his stay in the south. He has- 
tened back by a different route to Hamburgh ; and, 
on seeing the warlike appearances at Altona, the 
most popular of his songs, ‘*‘ Ye Mariners of Eng- 


land,” was dispatched to glorify Perry. The 
glance at our Martello system in 


Britannia needs no bulwarks, 
No towers along the steep, 


may have partly reconciled the editor to the pre- 
vailing patriotism of the inspiration. It was at 
Hamburgh, on this second visit, that he fell into 
company with some of the Irish who had been con- 
cerned in the rebellion of 1798, and their distress 
suggested the ‘* Exile of Mrin.’’ 
pathetic ‘* Soldier’s Dream’? was sent from the 
same place. Some other pieces, then published 
in the Chronicle, have, like these, been included 
in numberless editions of his poetry. One has 
been now for the first time reprinted from the 
newspaper. Campbell was struck with the chant- 
ing of a Latin ditty, in honor of Marshal Laudohn, 
by a troop of imperia] dragoons whom he met in 
a forest. One of the officers gave him the words, 
and he transmitted a free translation :— 


The far more 


Rise, ye Croats, fierce and strong, 
Form the front, and march along! 
And gather fast, ye gallant men, 
From Nona and trom Warrasden. 
Whose sunny mountains nurse a line 
Generous as her fiery wine! 

Hosts of Buda! hither bring 

The bloody flag and eagle wing : 
Ye that drink the rapid stream 
Fast by walled Salankeme ! 

Ranks of Agria!—head and heel 
Sheathed in adamantine steel ! 
Quit the woodlands and the boar, 
Ye hunters wild on Drava’s shore ! 
The trumpets sound, the colors fly, 
And Laudohn leads to victory! 


Every baron, sword in hand, 
Rides before his gallant band. 
The vulture, screaming for his food, 
Conducts ye to his fields of blood. 
Men of Austria! mark around 
Classic fields and holy ground— 
For here were deeds of glory done, 
And battles by our fathers won. 
Heirs of plunder and renown, 
Hew the squadrons—hew them down! 
This is glory—this is life. 
Champions of a glorious strife, 
Moving like a wall of rock, 
To stormy siege or battle shock ! 
Grenadiers! that fierce and large, 
Stamp like dragons to the charge! 
Foot and horsemen, serf and lord, 
Triumph now with one accord! 
Soon the rapid shot is o’er, 
But glory lasts for evermore ! 

Vol. i., p. 339. 

May the day not be remote when such really 
national choruses shall again resound wherever the 
standard of Austria is unfurled ! 

The poet embarked for Leith, but some alarm 
of privateers drove the convoy from its course ; 
and finding himself in Yarmouth Roads with the 
prospect of detention, he quitted the vessel and 
took coach for London. He arrived with few 





shillings in his pocket; but Perry at once did 
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everything kind and flattering. It was now at| tend the Sheriff of Edinburgh. The officer carried 
Perry’s table that he first met John Kemble and | a search-warrant, and he and his papers were con- 


Mrs. Siddons, whence two of his most valued 
friendships. Perry carried him to dine at Holland 
House, where the noble host made the same im- 
pression that always waited on his most polished 


benevolence ; and Mackintosh astonished him by | 


the matchless affluence of his conversation, which 
was yet less admirable than its modesty. Mackin- 
tosh invited him to dine with “the King of 
Clubs,’’ or ‘* The Club’’—the one instituted by 
Johnson, Burke, and Reynolds; and here he met, 
among others, the two Smiths, Sydney and his 
hardly less remarkable brother, Robert—com- 
monly called to the end by his Etonian style of 
Bobus. While intoxicated with this new bril- 
liancy, and negotiating for a regular connection 
with the newspaper which had been his open se- 
samum, he received news of the death of his father 
(wtat. 91); and his letter to the Rev. A. Alison, 
who had watched the old man’s last hours and an- 
nounced the event, has these natural and touching 
sentences :— 


When I think that the father of so many sons 
was interred by strangers, I have no consolation but 
in one reflection, that in you he had the delegate of 
my affections, if the sentiments of nature can at all 
be transferred. But yet, to the bosom of confidence, 
I confess that a sore self-aceusation lies on my 
heart. I left him in his last days! The thought is 
exceeding bitter. I should not have wept for his 
loss, if I had shared but his last benediction.—Vol. 
i., p. 361. 


Ile was speedily in Edinburgh, where he found 
his mother’s distress aggravated by the discovery 
that the allowance from the Glasgow Merchants’ 
House could not be continued. On this oceasion, 
as on all others, Campbell's feelings of family love 
and duty were generously displayed. Precarious 
as his own position was, he undertook at once to 
make good the forfeited annuity ; he also proposed 
to two of his sisters that they should get rid of their 
engagements, join their mother, and set up a board- 
ing-school of their own in Edinburgh, he becom- 
ing bound for the larger house and new furniture 
requisite. The plan was adopted: it insured com- 
fort otherwise unattainable for the afflicted parent, 
and for a time promised well for the sisters. 
Ultimately their school did not prosper; and | 
Campbell, in his endeavors to support them in 
their strugyles, was forced to contract a debt “ on 
Judaic terms,” the burthen of which hung over 
him for many anxious years; but he never com- 
plained. 

His arrangements were oddly interrupted. In 
the smack that brought him to Seotland was a lady 
passenger, who sat daily on deck with the Pleas- 
ures of Hope in her hand, and mentioned casually 





(the poet's person being known to none on board) 
that she had heard with regret a rumor of Mr. 
Thomas Campbell's imprisonment in the Tower on | 
a charge of high treason. He laughed at this, 
and had forgotten it, when, as he was at dinner a 





week or two afterwards, he had a summons to at- 


veyed to the sheriff. That magistrate received 
him with solemnity. One of his fellow-voyagers 
from the Elbe to Yarmouth had been a certain 
Donovan, a croppy of 1798. Government had 
been warned of this man's return by some Ham- 
burgh inquisitor, who thought fit to add that he 
had for his companion the author of ‘‘ the Exile 
of Erin’’ and other dangerous songs, a travelling 
agent of the Morning Chronicle, notorious when 
in Germany for haunting rebel society, and ve- 
hemently suspected of having conveyed to Moreau 
intelligence concerning the movements of the A us- 
trian troops. Donovan was now in the Tower, and 
it might be necessary to confront his associate 
with him. Campbell answered, that he had never 
seen Donovan except on board the Hamburgh ship, 
and was wholly ignorant of his subsequent adven- 
tures. The sheriff opened the trunk and began to 
examine the MSS. Innocent letters and diaries 
appeared, scraps of unfinished poetry, and, by and 
by, the original draft of ‘* Ye Mariners,”’ which 
this loyal functionary had not before heard of, and 
now read with equal surprise and delight. ‘* Mr. 
Campbell,’’ said he, ** upon my word, I think we 
had better have a bottle of claret to sustain us 
through the rest of this batch of treason.”” The 
sequel can be guessed. To avoid another intro- 
duction of Mr. O'Donovan, we may as well say 
here that Campbell encountered him a twelve- 
month later, evidently in poor plight, on the streets 
of London :— 


** Ha, Donovan,” said I, ‘I wish you joy, my 
good fellow, in getting out of the Tower, where | 
was told they were likely to treat you like another 
Sir William Wallace.”’ ‘* Och,”’ said he, ‘* good 
luck to the Tower! black the day that I was 
turned out of it. Would that any one could get 
me into it for life!’’ ‘‘ My stars! and were you 
not in confinement!’’ ‘*T'schach! The govern- 
ment allowed me a pound sterling a day as a state 
prisoner. The Tower gaoler kept a glorious table ; 
and he Jet me out to walk where J liked all day Jong 
—perfectly secure that I should return at meal- 
times. And then, besides, he had a nice pretty 
daughter.’’ ‘* And don’t you go and see her in 
the Tower?’ ** Why, no, my dear fellow. The 
course of true love never yet ran smooth. I dis- 
covered that she had no money: and she found out 
that my Irish estates, and all that I had told her 
about their being confiscated in the rebellion, was 
sheer blarney. So, when the day arrived that 
your merciless government ordered me to be liber- 
ated, | was turned adrift on the wide world, and 
glad to become a reporter to the newspapers.’’— 
Vol. i., p. 366. 


To return to Edinburgh. On Campbell's ar- 
rival there, it struck Mr. Cuninghame that his 
continental trip had much assuaged the fervor of 
his liberalism. On the other hand, he was intro- 
duced about this time to the late Lord Minto, who 
had been enchanted with his first fruits, and man- 
ifested an earnest wish to be of service to him; 
and Campbell, feeling this kindness very sensibly, 
but also sensitive to other considerations, took an 
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early occasion to inform the tory peer frankly that 
his ‘‘ opinions’? were ‘‘ republican.” The earl, 
we dare say, cared nothing about Campbell's 
polities, except as fearing they might lessen his 
own chances of helping him. Meantime he was 
requested to visit Minto Castle; and this was 
done as soon as the mother’s affairs had been all 
settled, and order taken as to a certain entangle- 
ment of his own, which now pressed. Ere he 
started for Germany, he had projected and begun 
a poem on a grand scale, to be entitled The 
Queen of the North; and his bookseller had ad- 
vanced some moneys on the understanding that it 
was to be finished abroad, and ready about this 
time for publication ; but alas! the sheriff's search 
had discovered only fragments of The Queen, and 
Campbell was embarrassed by the nonfulfilment of 
his bargain. The result was, that on being re- 
leased from the poetical bond he agreed to execute 
a piece of humbler work for Mundell—to wit, 
“Annals of Great Britain,’? a compendium of 
our history, from the accession of George III. to 
the opening of the century, in three octavos, for 
each of which the allowance was to be £100. It 
was at the same time arranged (the bookseller cer- 
tainly showing remarkable generosity on this 
point) that there should be a new edition, the 
seventh, of the Pleasures of Hope, in a splendid 
quarto form, with engravings, to which all the 
subsequent poems, printed in the Chronicle or yet 
in MS., were to be annexed ; the book to be pub- 
lished by subscription, and a considerable share of 
the aggregate profit assigned to the author. With 
these engagements, and the expectation of more 
regular gains from the newspaper in London, 
Campbell found his mind comforted ; and after 
enjoying for a while the easy society of the Ali- 
sons, Gregories, Richardson, and so forth, he pro- 
ceeded to Minto. It does not seem that he 
ever recurred to the Queen of the North, nor do 
either the hints now given of its scheme, or the 
few verses that we can examine, inspire much re- 
gret on that subject. The Queen was Edina. 
The poet was to survey the richly varied scenery 
from the Castle of Edinburgh, and, depicting all 
this in his verse, interweave the most striking 
episodes of history that could be connected with 
the panorama. When he set to work in Ger- 
many he soon discovered that his stock of national 
lore was neither large nor accurate ; and now on 
the spot, with the Advocate’s library at his elbow, 
it is easy to understand that he shrunk from the 
projected breadth of his canvass and a glimpse of 
the materials that must be digested before he could 
fill it up. But there was a radical fault in the 
plan; hardly any art could have disguised its ar- 
tifice. He had proposed for something of epical 
dimensions a conception purely lyrical ; and noth- 
ing so wearisome as an overgrown ode. 

The ensuing visit to Teviotdale brought him to 
a near view of life and manners of which hitherto 
he had only read and heard, or obtained slight 
and casual glimpses. The impressions which his 
letters acknowledge are probably much what the 


reader might anticipate; but as his feeling does 
not seem to have been modified by any subsequent 
experience, and its continuance could not well fail, 
in a country like this, of having some influence on 
the general shaping of his destiny, we shall make 
room for a specimen of these early confessions. 


Aug. 28, 1802.—Lord Minto’s politeness only 
twitches me with the sin of ingratitude for not 
being happier under his hospitable roof. But a 
lord’s house, fashionable strangers, sofa’d saloons, 
and winding galleries, where I can hardly discover 
my own apartment, make me as wretched as my 
nature can be—without being a éutor! Every one, 
it is true, is civil to me ; the very servants are assidu- 
ous in putting me right when I Jose my way in the 
galleries ; but, degraded as I am to a state of sec- 
ond childhood in this new world, it would be in- 
sulting my fallen dignity to smile hysterically and 
pretend to be happy. 

Sept. 4.—Lord Minto’s company is uniformly 
agreeable ; his conversation, when you get him by 
himself, (though he affects neither wit nor learning.) 
is replete with sincere enthusiasm and original in- 
formation. But still this is a lord’s house—al- 
though Ais. His time is so much employed with 
strangers—fashionable, proud fulks—who have a 
slang of conversation among themselves, as unin 
telligible to plain sober beings as the cant of 
the gypsies, and probably not so amusing if 
one did understand it. A man of my lowly breed- 
ing feels in their company a litle of what Burke 
ealls proud humility, or rather humble contempt. 
It has astonished me to see what a cold, repulsive 
atmosphere that little thing called quality can spread 
around itself, and make us believe that it exists at 
least as a negative quality—like that ofcold. Butlike 
all other little passions this hauteur is cowardly—a 
little indifference on the side of the vulgar makes 
those minions of fashion open their eyes, half shut 
with affectation of pur-blindness, and look at least 
more respectfully. As to conversation—the human 
mind at a certain elevation of rank grows more 
barren than the Alps. 


Campbell took final leave of Edinburgh and of 
Scotland (as his residence) at the opening of 
1803 ; but what finally decided the step is left in 
some uncertainty. Dr. Beattie attributes a good 
deal to endless annoyances from some near connec- 
tions, for whom he had done what he could, and, 
with his mother on ‘his hands, could now actually 
do no more—(we fear the cautious phrases used 
can leave little doubt as to who these connections 
were ;)—but nevertheless intimates that the supe- 
riority of London as a theatre of literary adventure 
must have had the chief sway. By whatever 
cause it was quickened, this step is still viewed 
regretfully by those who observed his earlier as 
well as maturer years. One of these writes 
thus— 


Had he now obtained a professorship, or settled as 
a lecturer on belles lettres, he might have been 
happy; for he would have been under the observa- 
tion of those whose opinion he respected—the 
friends of his youth, and the admirers of his reputa- 
tion.—Vol. i., p. 374. 


On arriving in London he met Telford, and the 


| kind engineer tells the not less affectionate Ali- 
| son— 
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If he will only do as well as we anxiously wish, ! minds becomes at last fatiguing, because it is un- 
he may become one of the most important—as he natural and unsatisfactory. Every one of these 
already is certainly one of the greatest—men of the | brilliants goes there to shine; for conversational 
age. Iam so deeply interested in his welfare and | powers are so much the rage in London that no rep- 
fame that I am eternally giving him advice ; but he | utation is higher than his who exhibits them to ad- 
knows it is from a downright affectionate regard. | vantage. Where every one tries to instruct there 
I have asked him to live with me at the Salopian, vis but little instruction. Wit, paradox, eccentricity 
where I may have him constantly in check.—P. | —even absurdity if delivered rapidly and facetiously 
423. —takes priority of sound reason and delicate taste 

Chari : sas I have watched sometimes the devious ude of con- 

Sharing-eross was a convenient position for | 


- ‘ | versation, guided by accidental associations, turning 
Telford, who had to do with parliamentary agents | from topic to topic, and satisfactory upon none. 


and all the substructure of road and bridge bills ; | What has one learnt! has been my general ques- 
but the poet did not long adhere to it. He says, | tion. The mind, it is true, is electrified and quick- 
the noise of the immense thoroughfare (in those | ened, and the spirits are finely exhilarated ; but one 
pre-macadamite days) was enough to drive any | grand fault pervades the whole Institution ; their 
man crazy. It may be possible that the mathe- | Inquiries are desultory, and all improvement to be 


matical exactness of Telford’s rules and notions 
proved also somewhat fatiguing to him; howbeit, 
he took aden for himself in dull and dingy South 
Molton street. When Lord Minto came to town 
he attended him every morning for an hour or two 
-—as a sort of private secretary ; but whether this 
continued during the whole session of Parliament, 
does not appear. We suppose it had not been 
possible for Perry to offer him quite such an en- 
gagement with the Chronicle as had been counted 
on; for he soon accepted one from Dr. Tulloch, 


only by the Anti-Jacobin’s couplet-— 


Thou Morning Chronicle, and Morning Post! 
Couriers and Stars, Sedition’s Evening Host! 


This doctor was also owner of a Philosophical 
Magazine, and not unwilling to enliven its science 


with some admixture of general literature; so’ 


Campbell undertook to assist him in that depart- 
ment too. Tulloch, like Perry, was Scotch ; and 
indeed, though Campbell had abandoned his old 
country, he always lived very much among his 
countryfolks. We have heard him defend him- 
self for his truantry, on the ground that there 
were more of them in London than in Edinburgh 
—and, perhaps, fifty years ago this was hardly an 
exaggeration. His connection with Tulloch’s 
paper and magazine lasted during many years. 
Now and henceforth some part of his day was 
regularly spent in the Star office. But he had 
by no means dropped his kindly intercourse with 
Perry ; and occasional verses, and now and then a 
prose jeu d’esprit too pungent for grave Dr. Tul- 
loch, were still welcomed by the Chronicle, and 
applauded at Brookes’. His visits to the King 
of Clubs were repeated, and he appeared from 
time to time at Holland House, where once at 
least he conversed at leisure with Mr. Fox, and 
left a very favorable impression on that excellent 
judge, especially by some criticisms on Virgil. 
But feelings not remote from those we have found 
confessed at Minto Castle come out in the letters 
that paint, to old intimates, his morning reflections 
on the brightest evenings of the highest and most 
accomplished London society. 


Much as the wit and erudition of these men pleases 
an auditor at the first or second visit, the trial of 


reaped must be accidental.—Vol. i., p. 384. 


In another page he wonders that Sydney Smith 
can endure so much of ‘ the devil's drawing-room 
—London.”’ But he does not advert to the other 
singularity, namely, that that drawing-room never 
tired of Sydney. Peradventure some light may 
be thrown on all this by a brief note from the 
worthy historian of the Scotch poets, Dr. David 
Irving, who, about the same time, met Campbell 
under no gilded ceilings, but at the plentiful board 


, 1 . of Messrs. Longman and Co., in Paternoster-Row ; 
proprietor of a heavier print, now remembered | 


a sort of ordinary maintained by that great firm 
for the benefit of its literary allies and subjects. 
The doctor says :-— 


Among other individuals, not so easily remem- 
bered, the company included Walter Scott, Thomas 
Young, Humphrey Davy, and George Ellis; and 
I may add without any hazard of contradiction that 
such guests as these could not now be assembled at 
any table in the kingdom. Scott had not then at- 
tained the height of his reputation ; but he was at 
all times conspicuous for his social powers and 
strong practical sense. Upon that occasion he was 
full of good humor, and had many stories to tell. 
Ellis, possessing an ample fund of elegant literature, 
was a model of all that is pleasant in society. Young 
was alike distinguished in science and erudition. 
Davy, who was so great in his own department, 
seemed willing to talk in an easy and unpretending 
strain on any topic that was discussed. Among 
these men Campbell did not appear to much advan- 
tage; he was too ambitious to shine, nor was he 
successful in any of his attempts. He was much 
inclined to dilate on the subject of Homer, but on 
various points was opposed with equal decision and 
coolness by Dr. Young, who, in all probability, was 
familiarly acquainted with Wolf's Prolegomena— 
which had been published eight years before, and 
introduced a new era in criticism. Davy was ready 
to interpose any remark that occurred to him, 





though it may be presumed that his chemical was 
superior to his classical analysis. On the subject 
| of Greek poetry, Scott was silent. Campbell began 
to wax somewhat too earnest; but, finding that he 
did not attract all the attention to which he evident- 
ly thought himself entitled, he started from his seat 
at an early hour, and quitted the room with a very 
hasty step.—Vol. i., p. 434. 


| Dr. Beattie, who only knew Campbell in his 
later period, pronounces this scene of May, 1803, 
, and its exit, ‘‘ very characteristic.” We already 
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begin to see in Campbell something of the beset- 
ting weakness of one whose better inspiration he 
often rivalled—Goldsmith. 

Ere the close of that year he took steps for 
which poor Goldy never had courage. A Mr. 
Sinclair, his uncle by marriage, had met with re- 
verses in the city, and was now living in a small 
house somewhere on the ‘ Five Fields,’’ that is, 
the desolate region since covered with the solemn 
squares of Belgravia. He had a large family of 
daughters ; of whom the youngest, with a name 
that might have satisfied any romancer, united ro- 
mantic and majestic beauty of feature and form. 
Campbell fell in love with his cousin, and she re- 
sponded. The old people suggested prudential 
objections ; but the swain, besides detailing sundry 
agreements with Tulloch and the booksellers, had 
actually a 50/. note in his desk ; and the fair Matil- 
da coinciding in his hopeful views of the exchequer 
question, the wedding was speedily solemnized. 
They took lodgings in Pimlico, and there their 
first boy was born, Thomas Telford Campbell ; 
but the poet had from early days dreamt of a cot- 
tage and garden of his own— 


Oh! that for me some home like this might smile, 
Some cottage home ! 


He now thirsted to realize the vision, and leased 
and furnished a house on Sydenham Green, which 
he inhabited for seventeen years—in fact, the only 
dwelling-place on this side the border that will be 
remembered in connection with him. His letters 
overflow with simple and honest happiness; the 
wife is of angelic sweetness, and the sight of her 
and her babe makes labor for the first time a de- 
light to him. He now keeps a horse; the ride 
to and from the ** Star-chamber’’ every forenoon is 
good for his health; in the evening he advances 
with the *‘Annals,”’ and throws off minor essays 
for various magazines. One series of papers was 
on agriculture, and Campbell, who probably could 
not tell barley from lavender in the field, says he 
thenceforth overawed the farmers that occasionally 
rode to town with him by the profundity of his 
views concerning the rotation of crops and the vir- 





tues of manures. After Dr. Thomas Young's 
treatise on bricklaying in the Encyclopedia Britan-| 
nica, nothing of this class astonishes us. Let us | 
quote one of the young father’s tender effusions! 
over his child :-— 


Our first interview was when he Jay in his little | 
crib, in the midst of white muslin and dainty lace, | 
prepared by Matilda's hands—long before the’ 
stranger's arrival. I verily believe that lovelier | 
babe was never smiled upon by the light of heaven. | 
He was breathing sweetly in his first sleep—I durst | 
not waken him, but ventured one kiss. He gave a| 
faint murmur, and opened his little azure lights. 
Since that time he has continued to grow in grace 
and stature. Tcan take him in my arms, but still | 
his good nature and his beauty are but provocatives 
to the affection which one must not indulge ; ed 
cannot bear to be hugged, he cannot yet stand a 
worrying. Oh that I were sure he would live to, 
the days when I could take him on my knee, and, 
feel the strong plumpness of childhood waxing into | 





vigorous youth. My poor boy! shall I have the ec- 
stasy of teaching him thoughts, and knowledge, and 
reciprocity of love to me? It is bold to venture into 
futurity so far! At present, his lovely little face 
a comfort is to me ; his lips breathe that fragrance 
which it is one of the loveliest kindnesses of nature 
that she has given to infants—a sweetness of smell 
more delightful than all the treasures of Arabia. 
What adorable beauties of God and Nature's boun- 
ty we live in without knowing! How few have 
ever seemed to think an infant beautiful! But to 
me there seems to be a beauty in the earliest dawn 
of infancy, which is not inferior to the attractions 
of childhood, especially when they sleep. ‘Their 
looks excite a more tender train of emotions. It is 
like the tremulous anxiety we feel for a candle new 
lighted, which we dread going out.—Vol. i., p. 
472. 

The sequel sheds a melancholy gloom over 
these happy sentences, 

We have no intention to dwell so minutely on 
Dr. Beattie’s second and third volumes. The 
events are few, and the interest, where there is 
any considerable interest, has a painful com- 
plexion. Our object was to put together such an 
outline of the earlier career as might explain the 
sequel ; and already perhaps few will see much 
reason to wonder at the scanty issue of Camp- 
bell’s dazzling blossom. 

After the lapse of a year or two, one of his 
sisters being desirous of a situation in London, 
he thus replies to a letter in which she had ex- 
pressed such notions of his influence as it was 
very natural for her to have entertained. When 
one of an obscure family acquires any species of 
eminence, how prone are the rest to exaggerate 
his acquisition ; or where, as in this case, there 
could be no question of the solidity of his claims, 
to magnify egregiously their own chances of profit- 
ing thereby. There could not be a kinder brother, 
but his sisters did not always remember that he 
was now a husband and a father, as well as a son 
and a brother. 


Feb. 1805.—I cannot pretend to much interest 
among the great. I would not be right in saying 
I have none. One has no exact measure fora 
thing so dependent on accident or the feelings of 
others. Lord Minto, the Marquis of Buckingham, 
Lord Henry Petty, and Lord Webb Seymour, have 
been often heard to lament that I was not provided 
for. I have been introduced to others of the nobil- 
ity, but acquaintance with them I could never keep 
up. It requires a life of idleness, dressing, and at- 
tendance on their parties. I exhausted a good deal 
of time and money in one London campaign, and 
got no object attained that I desired. 1! have still 
retained acquaintance with one or two respectable 
families, but not in the highest rank. I think they 
are better hearted than the high gentry, and enter 
into one’s affairs more in earnest. he great are 
indifferent creatures. I have some hopes from two 
intimate friends, a Mr. Weston, of the city, and 
Sydney Smith, the preacher. It may seem a fault 
in my character that, having so many great and 
good friends, I can get nothing done, either for m 
own advantage or the benefit of those I love. It 
was a remark of your worthy aunt, in depreciating 
my character to the Sinclairs, that ** I made friends, 
but never kept them.’’ I am not surprised that a 
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person so unlike myself should think exactly so of 
me. I feel, however, the injustice of the observa- 
tion in the value I attach to friendship. I have all 
my early and equal friends stil] attached to me, and 
I have reason to think very tru’y. The great and 
the rich have been kind to me, and have said such 
things as would have made you believe I was to be 
amply provided for. As to intimacy, I never could 
even wish it with them; it is got by sacrificing 
independent feelings. I have never parted with 
the best part of my character. 


At Sydenham he found society that suited him. 
That neighborhood was studded with the residences 
of comfortable families connected with the com- 
merce of London, and with several of these he 
and his wife soon came to be on a footing of close 
intimacy. Weary wives, idle widows, involun- 
tary nuns, were excited splendidly by such a 
celebrity at their doors. The requests for auto- 
graphs were unceasing. No party could be com- 
plete without ‘‘ the Pleasures of Hope ;’’ he was 
here in no danger of being overborne or outshone ; 
his appetite grew by what it fed on, and perhaps 
half of Dr. Beattie’s second volume is occupied with 
the memorials of as silly an interchange of semi- 
sentimental twaddle as ever encumbered the history 
of a true genius. 
and real kindness on both sides we make no ques- 
tion, but the record is humbling enough when one 
thinks that at this very period he could still be 
Campbell—that to moments snatched from Stars 
and Philosophical Magazines, abridgments of the 
Annual Register, Essays on Turnips, and the 
pie-nies of suburban bluestockings, we owe com- 
positions—few, alas, and far between, like his 
own angel’s visits—but still entirely worthy of 
his first promise. 

He continued however, though at intervals grad- 
ually widening, to be seen in the higher circles 
that had been so willing to welcome him; and, 
from the time of his marriage, Dr. Beattie says 
he can trace a series of plans towards the improve- 
ment of his fortune set on foot by the whig leaders, 
whose great merit of zeal for friends we have al- 
ways been most ready to acknowledge. One was 
not a very radiant project ; it pointed to some chair 
of English literature in the University of Wilna. 
Dr. Beattie on this topic is mysterious. We can 
make out that the grand obstacle, according to 
Campbell's own view, was his burst of Polism in 
the Pleasures of Hope ; but whether one of his 
rivals really forwarded the lines about Kosciusko 
to the autocrat of Russia, or Campbell seriously 
apprehended that if he were appointed, it would 
only be under a covert design of lying in wait for 
the first outbreak of his liberalism, and then lodg- 
ing him for life in Siberia, we have no means to 
decide. The thing was soon dropped, and who 
earried the prize our Doctor is too stately to re- 
veal. What the other schemes were, we are not 
told. Meantime his earnings were not sufficient 
for his expenditure. Dr. Beattie says : 


It has been generally supposed that Campbell 
wrote very little at this period of his life ; such was 
not the fact; but it is true that what came before 
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the public comprised only a small proportion of what 
he wrote. His flow of thought was not rapid ; and 
he was often like an artist setting figures in mosaic 
—cautiously marking the weight, shape, and effect 
of each particular piece before dropping it into its 
place. or did this habit of nicety and precision 
diminish with experience ; for erasures are more 
frequent in his later than in his earlier manuscripts. 
He was rarely if ever satisfied with his own produc- 
tions,however finely imagined or elaborately finished. 
Aiming at that perfection to which no modern author, 
rhaps, has attained, his progress was not equal to 
is perseverance ; for what was written in the even- 
ing was often discarded the next morning.—Vol ii., 
p- 16. 


Campbell himself candidly and shrewdly says: 


I was by no means without literary employment; 
but the rock on which | split was over-ealeulating 
the gains I could make from them. All artists are 
apt to make similar mistakes. The author sits 
down to an engagement, for which he is to have so 
much per sheet. He gets through what seems a 
tenth of the work in one day, and in high glee com- 
putes thus :—Well, at this rate, ] can count upon 
so many pounds a day. But innumerable and in- 
calculable interruptions occur. Besides, what has 
been written to-day, may require to be re-written 


That there was great worth | to-morrow ; and thus he finds that a grocer, who 


sells a pound of figs, and puts a shilling, including 
threepence of profit, into the till, has a more surely 
gainful vocation.—Vol. ii., p. 24. 


His difficulties by and by were perplexing; the 
Wilna scheme appears to have alarmed his duns, 
far and near, like an electric shock ; but on such 
mischief—if it ends in the pestering—with the de- 
tail of little borrowings, all reluctant and all honor- 
ably repaid—why should Dr. Beattie wish anybody 
todwell? The only lesson needs no index, and, how- 
ever expounded, would be expounded in vain. If 
a man of brilliant talents, without any delinquency 
that can rouse serious reproach, be seen exposed 
to broad and tangible extremes of misfortune ; if 
a man like Campbell, bright among the brightest 
of his day, sincere and upright in his heart, were 
exhibited as undergoing some real calamity in 
consequence partly—even mainly—of such im- 
providences and miscalculations as are easily for- 
given to the smallest of his kind ; if we saw him 
cast into prison, his home dismantled, his wife 
and children turned penniless upon Sydenham 
Green, there would be something to stir the 
coldest blood ; and many, incapable of being fired 
with Lochiel or melted by O’Connor’s Child, 
would hang over the record as willingly as they 
sigh ata melodrama. But Campbell's pecuniary 
miseries never reached any romantic climax. 

They were lightened—for the moment at least 
they were greatly relieved—and the chance of 
ultimate pressure was ever after kept at bay—by 
a pension obtained for him during the brief reign 
of All the Talents. Its amount was nominally 
200/. a year, but fees and charges reduced it to 
168/. ; and be it never forgotten that, whatever 
the annuity previously allotted to his mother had 
been, he now raised that payment to a full moiety 
of this sum, and down to her death, in 1812, never 
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permitted any personal difficulty to interfere with | 
her benefit. 

The pension having been in fact the gift of the 
Foxes, he pays a visit of gratitude to Holland 
House—but not until after the lapse of two years : 


Jan..21, 1808.—The meeting was formidable to 
me. They are kind and most voluntarily benefac- 
tors to me; but that makes the meeting somewhat 
awful. Lady Holland is a formidable woman. She 
is cleverer by several degrees than Bonaparte! The 
fear of appearing not at my ease is always my most 
uneasy sensation at that house. Pride and shyness 
are always sparring in my inside. But on this oc- 
casion I was peculiarly fortunate. I walked for 
about an hour, almost alone, with Lady H. I do 
assure you I was quite spruce! Most fortunate 
was the mood upon me at the time—none of your 
Seotch mauvaise honte; no, no—I felt such self- 
possession, such a rattle of tongue and spring-tide 
of conversation, so perfectly joyous, that I acquitted 
myself like a man, and went away as well convinced 
that my dignity had been unimpaired as if I had been 
dining with Cullen Brown. Off I marched with Syd- 
ney Smith ; Sydaey is an excellent subject—but he 
too has done me some kind offices, and that is enough 
to produce a most green-eyed jealousyin my noble and 
heroic dispositions! I was determined | should make 
as many good jokes, and speak as much as himself; 
and so I did, for though I was dressed at the dinner- 
table much like a barber’s clerk, I arrogated greatly, 
talked quizzicaliy, metaphorically ; Sydney said a 
few good things—I said many!!! Saul slew his 
thousands—David his tens of thousands. Mrs. S. 
helped me to two delicious dishes—and I was ex- 
ceedingly hungry—veal and pickled pork, both 
highly commendable, particularly the latter.—Vol. 
ii., p. 134. 


The following passage may be conveniently 
placed by the foregoing. The family with whom 
one of his sisters is living, come up to London, 


and he calls on them (1810) :— 


I was a little afraid of the Dover-street interview 
with the M.’s. Although my sister spoke of them 
highly, I had contracted an idea that they were 
proud people. On my way I had prepared to put 
my looks and manners into the most dignified atti- 
tude! But though I behaved sublimely to the foot- 
man, and almost knocked him down with overawe, 
Thad no sooner got to the inside of the drawing- 
room, than I found it better to put off my godlike 
air, and resume my human appearance. They were 
plain, sensible and civil people, with good charac- 
teristics, and a little cordiality of manner—just what 
1 wanted—nothing that was over-much, or that 
might have led me to suppose they were saying in 
their hearts, ** Let us be kind and civil to this 
man, and not avail ourselves of his sister be- 
ing our governess.’’ I am quite glad that my sis- 
ter is there. I stayed to dine, and took the latest 
Dulwich coach.—Vol. ii., p. 192. 


Dr. Beattie, seeing Campbell complain in many 
letters of painful shyness, while correspondents, in 
the main eulogistic, charge him, in his earlier 
stages with arrogance in his tone of talk, appears 
to be of the opinion that the two failings could not 
have existed in the same man. We must beg 
leave to differ from the Doctor. In those failings 





(without attaching much importance to the poet’s 
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own double confession just cited,) we see merely 
different shapes of the same too indulgent self- 
esteem, or, if the phrenologist please, different 
developments of the same love of approbation— 
the convex and concave sides of the same deformi- 
ty. We do not forget old Homer’s twofold divis- 
ion of shame; but what is called shyness by men 
speaking of themselves, is often neither less nor 
more than arrogance not screwed up. It was a 
serious misfortune for Campbell that he was 
always thinking so much about what other people 
were thinking of him. This was the parent of 
many unlucky consequences—among others, of 
great and needless loss of pleasure to himself. 
There was no reason why he should not have set 
his rest on old equal friendships—no man but a 
fool ever does not: there was no reason why he 
should not have been kind and attentive to persons 
vastly his inferiors who had any sort of claim upon 
him—no man with a heart like his could have been 
otherwise. But he might have done and been all 
this, and yet enjoyed in moderation—and, as a 
student and artist, profited largely by enjoying— 
the calm contemplation of that grand spectacle de- 
nominated the upper world. It is infinitely the 
best of theatres—the acting incomparably the first, 
the actresses the prettiest. He could not bear to 
go to it unless he was himself to be the star. He 
could not be comfortable in his corner, and come 
forth when he got his cue; far less could he rel- 
ish the more delicate luxury of a side-box. But 
though all this continued to be the case, what Dr. 
Beattie might truly and fitly have added was, that 
in his later time Campbell’s mannners in general 
society were free from all presumption. His bear- 
ing, as we remember him, was truly gentle; the 
only uneasiness that he occasioned was by his own 
manifest uneasiness—a thing sufficiently puzzling 
to persons who had from childhood admired him 
afar off. 

By and by he joined a volunteer regiment, 
called the ‘* North Britons,’’ and for a time was 
constant at drill and also at mess. This last was 
not good for his health. Already his newspapet 
engagement bringing him daily to town, he had 
been quite enough exposed to the temptation of 
festive boards and tavern meetings. Moreover, 
temptations of a like kind were not wanting at 
Sydenham itself. There were jolly aldermen there 
as well as enthusiastic spinsters. Above all, the 
original of Paul Pry, Tom Hill, then a flourish- 
ing drysalter in the city, and proprietor and editor 
of the ‘* Theatrical Mirror,’’ had a pretty box in 
the village, where on Saturdays convened the lights 
of song and the drama, Matthews, Liston, Incle- 
don, and with them their audacious messmate and 
purveyor, the stripling Hook. The dignity of 
Campbell's reputation surrounded him amidst these 
merrymakers with a halo before which every head 
bowed—which every chorus recognized. All this 
was very different from Holland House, from the 
King of Clubs—even from the Divan in the Row. 
To Campbell it was more fascinating. Even so 
Goldy, in the circle of Burke and Johnson, sighed 




























secretly for his Irish poetasters and index-makers, 
and the ‘‘shoemaker’s holidays,’’ as he called 
them, of Highbury Barn.* Dr. Beattie, who care- 
fully remarks at the close of the Glasgow College 
period, that Campbell had ‘‘as yet,’’ in spite of 
much dangerous example, practised great modera- 
tion at table, (vol. i., p. 209,) now writes with 
reference to the volunteers and so forth :— 


This occasional absence from home, it was said, 
and the facilities which it offered for entering more 
freely into company, fostered a taste for conviviality 
which was neither friendly to study nor domestic 
retirement. The social pleasures of the evening 
were followed by a painful counterpoise of depressed 
spirits and inaptitude for mental exertion. I do not 
presume to say that his mode of life was different 
from that of many of his own standing ; but what 
was pursued with impunity pone gs was ofien ex- 
tremely prejudicial to him. By a too easy compli- 
ance with their solicitations, he was led to counte- 
nance a style of living and thinking—not altogether 
in accordance with the high standard of which he 
had given .a solemn earnest in his poems—which 
laid the foundation of habits that in after years he 
found it very hard, or even impossible, to conquer. 
—Vol. ii., p. 87. 

We are not surprised to find that working the 
brain and also the stomach in this style, his 
nerves—never very firmly strung—were sorely 
disturbed. Appetite by and by failed—a walk 
of a mile knocked him up—he could hardly sit 
his pony for an hour—he was forced to drop all 
penmanship for weeks at a time. At last he had 
a really alarming attack of Coma vigil, and it 
took some months’ seclusion in the Isle of Wight 
to restore him. . 

These misfortunes affected his purse seriously. 
Among other efforts for relief he entered upon a 
tedious negotiation about a Collection of the Brit- 
ish Poets—already sufficiently detailed in the 
Memoirs of Scott, who, at one stage, seemed like- 
ly to associate himself with Campbell in the edi- 
torship, and received, as the treaty dragged on, 
not a few Philippies against The Trade. This 
indeed was always a favorite strain with Camp- 
bell, though no reader of these volumes will find 
anything whatever to justify it. Hear him— 


Cadell and Davies asked my terms for thirty lives, 
and [ gave in the same estimate which Sir James 
Mackintosh offered—a thousand pounds. They are 
the greatest ravens on earth with whom we have to 
deal—liberal enough as booksellers go—but still, 
jou know, ravens, croakers, suckers of innocent 
lood and Jiving men’s brains! * * * * It is of 
consequence to the general cause of letters that 
neither journeymen like myself, nor masters—inde- 
pendent artists like you, should be overreached in 
their transactions. Constable is a deep draw-well. 
It is not two months since he made me absolutely 
believe he had not been meant by nature fora book- 
seller. But God knows he is not the worst of the 
bunch. * * * * We scorned Philip—we laughed 
not ill-naturedly at Louis X1V.; but at this Bona- 
parte we gnash our teeth with the laugh of wretches 
on the wheel. Either he is more respectable than 


* See Mr. Foster's. very entertaining book, “ Oliver 
Goldsm'th, a Biography,” pp. 476-438. 
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we allow, or we are grown a parcel of cowards not 
to treat him with dignity. Perhaps, in my feelings 
towards the Gallic usurper—wretch, tyrant, as we 
charitably call him—there may be some personal 
bias ; for I must confess that ever since he shot the 
bookseller in Germany I have had a warm side to 
him. 

However, out of this frustrated scheme sprung 
two others, both successful, and one of them emi- 
nently so. First, the preparation of an Essay on 
English Poetry, with specimens and_ biographical 
and critical notices, on which Campbell kept 
working at intervals during seven or eight years ; 
at last completing the book published in 1516 by 
Mr. Murray, whom he justly deseribes as “ a gen- 
tleman, albeit a bookseller ;°’ a work not unworthy 
to be handed down with the classical verse of its 
author, and which cannot now be reperused with- 
out moving deep regret for the trivial and perish- 
able nature of his other prose writings, whether 
buried in the utter darkness of petty magazines, 
or bearing his name on their tombstones in the 
purlieus of ‘* Bedlam and Soho.’’ Secondly, the 
plan of Lectures on Poetry at the Royal Institu- 
tion, suggested by this compilation while in pro- 
gress, realized with applause in 1812, and re- 
peated for three or four seasons to diminishing 
audiences. 

Having just read over Campbell’s Fssay on 
Notices, we could not but speak of them as we 
have done. At the same time we must add thet, 
even considered without reference to other mat- 
ters, that book itself is not to be thought of with- 
out some pain. Excellent as it is, who can help 
feeling that the plan was unfortunate—that he was 
** cribbed, cabined, and confined’’ from first to last, 
and has left us but specimens, not only of what 
others had done, but of what he could have 
done '* 

We are trespassing somewhat as to our chro- 
nology ; and the earlier Sydenham period should 
not be lightly dismissed—for, besides all this 
prose-work, good, bad, and indifferent, it pro- 
duced, with one or two small exceptions, what- 
ever of lasting worth he was ever to add to the 
poetry of his adolescence. The Battle of the Bal- 
tic and Lochiel are the first in date; and Dr. 
Beattie is enabled to illustrate very curiously the 
elaborate anxiety with which both were bronght 
into their ultimate shape. The original draft of 
the Battle, sent to Scott in 1805, consists of 
thirty stanzas—one third more than the published 
copy—and though the superiority of the latter is 
very decided, we see that Campbell's endless tink- 
erings obliterated not a few of the passages such 
as few would have parted with, far fewer could 
have afforded te lose. Take for instance this pic- 
ture of the English sailors :— 


Not such a mind possess’d 
England’s tar ; 


* Perhaps in the recent reprint for the “ Home and Co- 
lonial Library’—a miscellany conducted with singular 
skill and without the slightest pretension—the omission 
of the long verse extracts is favorable to Campbell. The 
attention of the reader is more kept to this pleasing guide. 
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»T was the love of noble game 

Set his oaken heart on flame, 

For to him ’t was ail the same— 
Sport and war. 


All hands and eyes on watch 
As they keep— 
By their motion ight as wings, 
By each step that haughty springs, 
You might know them for the kings 
Of the deep !”” 


Lord Ullin’s Daughter and Glenara were writ- 
ten soon after, and all these pieces were added to 
Gertrude of Wyoming when that exquisite poem, 
begun in 1806, and ocenpying the noblest hours 
of five successive years, was at last issued in 
quarto, more majorum, December, 1810. All the 
proud prodigality of poetical genius that had been 
developed since the opening of the century seemed 
but to have quickened the appetite of the public, 
and the reception of Gertrude must have been 
equal to the author’s highest anticipation. In this 
work he achieved his greatest honor. In the 
Pleasures of Hope, it is true, we find more lines 
that have passed into parts of speech; but the 
Gertrude also will stand that sort of test well— 
and it has such a pervading charm of pensive sen- 
timent, with so many flashes of electrical inspira- 
tion, that we must, on the whole, place it above 
the early poem. The contemporary criticisms 
might alone, if we had a folio’s space at command, 
restrain our pen now. The Edinburgh reviewer's 
private letter shows how well he understood 
Campbell :— 


It ends rather abruptly—not but that there 1s 
great spirit in the description—but a spirit not quite 
suitable to the soft and soothing tenor of the poem. 
The most dangerous faults, however, are your faulis 
of diction. ‘There is still a good deal of obscurity 
in many passages—and in others a strained and un- 
natural expression—an appearance of labor and 
hardness; you have hammered the metal in some 
places till it has lost all its ductility. ‘These are not 
great faults, but they are blemishes ; and as dunces 
will find them out, noodles will see them when they 
are pointed to. I wish you had had courage to 
correct, or rather to avoid them—for with you they 
are faults of over-finishing, and not of negligence. 
] have another fault to charge you with in private 
—for which I am more angry with you than for all 
the rest. Your timidity, or fastidiousness, or 
some other knavish quality, will not let you give 
your conceptions glowing, and bold, and powerful, 
as they present themselves ; but you must chasten, 
and refine, and soften them, forsooth, till half their 
nature and grandeur is chiselled away from them. 
Believe me, my dear C., the world will never know 
how truly you are a great and original poet, till you 
venture to cast before it some of the rough pearls 
of your fancy. Write one or two things without 
thinking of publication, or of what will be thought 
of them—and let me see them at least, if you will 
hot venture them any further. I am more mistaken 
in My prognostics than I ever was in my life, if 
they are not twice as tall as any of your full-dressed 
children.— Vol. ii., p. 173. 


One more of the ‘ full-dressed children”? soon 
followed, to ourselves perhaps the very dearest of 
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the family—the O’ Connor's Child. Tt was in- 
cluded in the second edition of Gertrude; and if 
we except the ode of farewell to Kemble, (1817,) 
** The Last Man,” (1823,) and the stanzas on the 
Improved Clyde, (1826,) it would have been better 
that Campbell had never again touched verse. 

Dr. Beattie produces in his first volume some 
fragments of a mock-heroic poem on the meal-mobs 
of Edinburgh, during the “‘ scarce years,’’ (1800- 
1801,) which might have been dispensed with. 
That Campbell, however, had a fine vein of humor 
and satire in him was always asserted among his 
intimates, and his effusions in that line in the 
Chronicle have often been alluded to as among the 
moving causes of his pension. The doctor gives 
one specimen of 1813, which may perhaps make 
some of his readers sorry that there are no more ; 
a closer search of the files, they will exclaim, 
might be well bestowed. Dr. B. says— 


The following jeu-d'esprit or ‘‘ Suggestions’ by 
Campbell appeared in the columns of a morning 
paper. The lines evince a strong — spirit, but 
are very characteristic of that vein of pleasantry by 
which he often turned the rancor of political preju- 
dice into a harmless jest. 


The said ‘‘ Suggestions’ begin with— 


As recruits in these times are not easily got, 

And the marshal must have them, pray why should 
we not 

As the last—and I grant you the worst—of our 
loans to him, 

Ship off the whole ministry body and bones to 
him? 

—and so on, till we reach— 


Nay, I do not see why the great regent himself 
Should in times such as these lie at hqme on the 
shelf; 
Though in narrow defiles he ’s not fitted to pass, 
Yet who could resist if he bore down en masse? &c. 
Vol. ii., p. 229. 


All this is very clever in its way; but the piece 
is Moore’s—and its true title is ‘‘ Reinforcements 
for Lord Wellington.”’ (See Longman’s 8vo. of 
1845, p. 170.) Who has been ‘‘ suggesting” the 
learned Doctor? 

Whether Gertrude, or anti-regent squibs, (gen- 
uine or imputed,) or Lady Charlotte Campbell had 
most to do with the introduction of the Bard of 





Sydenham to the ‘‘ Court of Blackheath,” we 
cannot pretend to rule; but he now became an 
honored visitor of that refined circle. Our readers 
will regret with us that Dr. Beattie has not eon- 
descended to a fac-similie of the original drawing 
by his hero of the scene commemorated in the fol- 





‘lowing extract; performers, H. R. H. the Prin- 
|eess of Wales, (ewtat. 45,) ‘‘ the daughter of Mac 
| Aillin Mor,”’ Sir James Mackintosh, and Mr. 
Thomas Campbell :— 


I must be getting down now, for I have attained 
the summit of human elevation—dancing ~ reel with 
royalty! Imagine four personages standing up at 
right angles to each other, thus. * * * I overheard 
Miss , one of the ancient azure-hose, remark 
that Mr. C. had the neat national trip! This was 
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conciliatory ; but she looked and spoke a¢ me as if 
she had more respect for my heels than my head. 
Seriously, I am pleased with all this ; but I begin 
to dread that I have got into too much good luck 
by this princely acquaintance. I told the great per- 
sonage that I loved operas to distraction! ‘Then 
why don’t you go often to them? she demanded. 
They are so expensive, quoth I. Next day a ticket 
for the season arrived! God help me! I shall be 
obliged to live in London a month to attend the 
opera-house—all for telling one little fib !—Vol. ii., 
p. 216. 


Another figure at the only court that could ever 
have at al] suited Campbell—and, if all tales be 
true, a more highly favored one—was Sir Thomas 
Lawrence ; and the great artist volunteered a por- 
trait of the new laureate and terpsichorist of Black- 
heath. Campbell is about the same time described 
by Byron as “‘ a spruce high-priest of Apollo, look- 
ing as if the god had sent him a wedding-suit fresh 
from Olympus." At home rather slovenly, it 
would seem that when visiting, the smartness of 
his attire was always noticeable. Even as an 
elderly man he was curious in waistcoats and but- 
tons. He had begun to get bald ere he saw Lon- 
don, and assumed a Brutus. This impaired his 
appearance ever after; if he had been as ‘‘ know- 
ing in wigs’ as George IV., it would have done 
so; but his choice was abominable. It is pity that 
Lawrence did not insist on his depositing the in- 
cumbrance when he sat, but his pencil reproduces 
it without much embellishment. The features 
themselves required none. It is one of Lawrence’s 
sterling works. Great was Campbell’s own anxi- 
ety on the occasion :-— 


If you see Mr. Lawrence again, implore him to 
say what he decides about my “ lovely portrait.” 
I have got so smoky and old-looking that I wish to 
get back my imaginary beauty, just to see how I 
shall look when I grow young again in heaven. 
That is the merit of Lawrence’s painting ; he makes 
one seem to have got into a drawing-room in the 
mansions of the blessed, and to be looking at one- 
self in the mirror.—Vol. ii., p. 222. 


Tu 1814 he visited Paris, then garrisoned by the 
English ; but his letters contain nothing worth 
transcription. He was presented to the Duke of 
Wellington, but the duke was unluckily not told 
that he was the poet, and the poet was a little mor- 
tified at being received merely with the civility due 
to an ordinary gentleman of Clan Diarmid. In 
1815 he was called to Scotland by an event of con- 
sequence—the laird of Kirnan died; not a Camp- 
bell, but related to the family, his admiration of the 
allotting half the pension to the mother had made 
him set down his remote kinsman for a legacy of 
500/., with a share of any unsettled overplus of 
personal estate. This bequest turned out to be 
worth 50007. ; and henceforth there really ought to 
have been no more of pecuniary embarrassment. 
The capital sum, however, thanks to the terms of 
the will, remains at this day for the behoof of the 
poet’s only surviving son. Being in Scotland, he 
had thoughts of repeating his lectures at Edinburgh ; 
and Scott, in encouraging this notion, had an ulte- 
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rior object in view, for the Professor of History was 
infirm, and it was hoped that an arrangement might 
be made for Campbell to mount the chair as, ‘ as- 
sistant and successor ;’’ but this scheme failed— 
how, Dr. Beattie does not inform us. Campbell 
never lectured in Scotland, but he gave a course at 
Liverpool in 1818. 

In 1820 he undertook the editorship of Mr. Col- 
burn’s Magazine. His salary (to cover also six arti- 
cles in verse and six in prose yearly) was 600/. ; 
and conceiving that it would be necessary to remove 
from Sydenham, he took a house in Seymour street 
West. Some months were to intervene ere he 
entered on office, and he employed them in a run to 
Germany, moved chiefly by the desire of collecting 
materials for Lectures on Continental and Ancient 
Poetry, which he meant to deliver at the institu- 
tion, and then print in the magazine. He reached 
his old haunts at Ratisbon, went on to Vienna, and 
spent, on his way back, some useful and agreeable 
weeks at Bonn. Here he furbished up his Hebrew, 
with a view to commenting on the poetry of the 
Old Testament, and made acquaintance with W. A. 
Schlegel, of whose conversational merits we have 
this notice :— 


Schlegel is so attentive as to call every day ; but 
he talks without listening even to questions, and 
upon subjects on which he has not information w 
make him edifying. He thinks he understands 
English politics, and pesters me with his crude 
speculations about our impending national bank- 
ruptey and the misery of our lower orders! Yes- 
terday he asked me if I thought our peasantry 
happier than the serfs of the feudal system—and | 
asked him to-day what was the price of labor in 
Germany—in order to institute a comparison be- 
tween the situations of the poor in both countries ; 
but my German philosopher was too great a man 
to know anything. When he has nothing to say, 
he proses away like the clack of _a mill when there 
is no corn to grind. One could take down a book 
from a shelf, ten times more wise or witty than 
almost any man’s conversation. Bacon is wiser, 
Swift more humorous, than any person one is likely 
to meet with ; but they cannot chime in with the 
exact frame of thought in which we may happen 
to take them down from our shelves. Therein lies 
the luxury of conversation; and when a living 
speaker does not yield us that luxury, he becomes 
only a book standing on two legs.—Vol. ii., p. 364. 


This strain smacks of Goldy ; but whether the 
Jast touch be a crib from Sydney Smith's ‘* Book 
in breeches,’’ or Sydney had printed a waif of 
Campbell's, we are not sure. When he reappears 
in London as editor of the New Monthly Magazine, 
Dr. Beattie—we believe a contributor to that work, 
and so originally introduced to him—is very lucu- 
lent in his expatiations on the dignity and impor- 
tance, also the success of the undertaking; he, 
moreover, ascribes great part of that success to 
Campbell's own papers, and he dwells on the de- 
lightful circle of codperators now congregated 
around the chief—his fatherly kindness to them 
—his enlarged hospitalities, and his exemplary 
discharge generally of all his new duties. To 
several of these things we demur. The magazine 
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was in his time (as it continues to be) lively, va- 
ried, and popular ; but though the editor's abridg- 
ments of his Lectures were very fair articles, none 
of them made the le: : of what people call a sen- 
sation; and the only sensation ever made by his 
poetical novelties (with two exceptions, already 
alluded to) was far from flattering. Dr. Beattie 
acknowledges that Campbell’s good nature led him 
often to insert articles which, when in print, he 
could not bear to look at. That is probably the 
case with most editors—but still it was wrong. 
Again, we are forced to infer that the new con- 
glomeration of younger literati* was by no means 
a fortunate circumstance, that it encouraged and 
largely developed the ancient weakness of Campbell 
—the love of being in that sort of society where he 
could predominate at his ease. Like Jedediah 
Cleishbotham, *‘ he was a man, and had been a 
schoolmaster ;’’ we may add, that he seems to have 
been latterly as wedded to his pipe as Dr. Parr—but 
lacked that awful pedagogue’s potency to usher all 
his appendages into worshipful chambers of whig- 
dom. Lastly, it is admitted that he did not con- 
duct himself with due care in his relations with 
the publisher; for ere long he was in debt more 
than a year’s salary—a very mischievous feature 
in editorship, as we need not hint to the initiated. 
Campbell’s politics, of course, tinged the journal ; 
though, as respected our domestic matters, not 
offensively. His Polish mania interfered more 
heavily. From even an earlier time his letters 
show him as preyed on by adventurers from that 
quarter and patriotic refugees of kindred souls. 
General Pepé, the Neapolitan hero, Colonel Maci- 
rone, the illustrious author of a Treatise on Street- 
fighting, barricades, pikes, &c., and we know not 
how many Italian and Spanish carbonari, now 
haunted him and his magazine. One foreign con- 
nection was, however, eminently useful to it—it 
had the distinction of including, in several succes- 
sive numbers, Mr. Blanco White’s first and only 
valuable work, ‘‘ Doblado’s Letters.’’ ‘This was 
indeed worth a wilderness of monkeys. 

Before he had been editor a year a terrible 
affliction befell Campbell. The subject is painfully 
delicate, but Dr. Beattie’s mode of dealing with 
it is pitiable. In one page (ii. 401) we have him 
saying of the poet’s first-born—‘‘ symptoms of a 
malady, to which we need not particularly allude, 
began to dispel the hopes,” &c. &c.: two pages 


* Campbell's attempt to enlist men of letters of his own 
standing appear all to have failed. The replies of Moore 
and Smith are characteristic and diverting—especially 
“the preacher’s :°— 

“Foston, Dec. 13, 1820.—What line of conduct do you 
mean to hold on the subject of religion? 1 beg you to be 
_— explicit on this point. * * * Remember also 
that a Mag. is not supported by papers evincing wit and 
&enius; but by the height of the tide at London Bridge 
—by the price of oats, and by any sudden elevation or de- 
pression in boiling-peas. I your Mag. succeeds, it will 
do so as much by the diligence and discretion you will 
impress upon your nature, as by the talents with which 
you were born. As for me, I am rusticated—indolent— 
cat off from the society of clever men—and engaged in 
the E. R. But answer m question, and I will consider 
the matter. Will any political changes take place soon 
in Germany? Can you promise us any decapitation of 
High-Dutch princes? Yours truly, a 2" 


lower commence not allusions—but extracts upon 
extracts from letters about the choice of lunatic 
asylums ; the doctor himself adding in a note, that 
there was an hereditary taint—and one of Mrs. 
Campbell’s sisters was then in confinement; and 
elsewhere, that Campbell's difficulties about select- 
ing a keeper for his poor boy were increased by the 
“* very irritable” state of his wife’s own nervous 
system. This was, indeed, a fatal blow to Camp- 
bell, for the malady proved incurable—and he had 
now no other child in life. For some time he 
would not, could not understand, that the case was 
fixed ; but at last the conviction came, and thence- 
forth hope was none for him upon this earth— 
over all the futurity gloom far blacker than death. 
In justice to Campbell it is quite necessary that 
this sad part of his history should be clearly ap- 
prehended and fully weighed. There was no oc- 
easion for Dr. Beattie to do more than state the 
broad facts ; but while the correspondence and de- 
tails of journeys to different asylums are worse 
than superfluous, the hesitating dimness of his 
main text on the whole subject is merely absurd. 
It is well known that the gentle mother herself, 
undermined by this great grief, sank into such a 
state of health that Campbell’s house was in every 
sense the house of mourning during all the remain- 
der of her life. It is a solemn thought, in how 
many cases the home of genius has been over- 
shadowed, even within our own time, by reason of 
similar calamity. 

In 1824 he rallied his energies so far as to com- 
plete and carry through the press another volume 
of poetry; bat this brought no comfort. The 
principal piece, Theodoric, was saluted by an unan- 
imous verdict of—Guilty without extenuating cir- 
cumstances. He had quite persuaded himself that 
it was the consummating glory of his muse, and 
the disappointment was horrid. Dr. Beattie, we 
should add, admires Theodoric : this no doubt was 
the tone of that ‘‘ literary brotherhood,”’ so distin- 
guished for ‘‘ variety of power and unity of pur- 
pose,”’ (ii. 399,) which clustered around Campbell 
as the Magnus Apollo of the New Monthly. 

We are now favored with another chapter of 
mystery. Campbell had always regarded with 
dislike and jealousy our English universities. He 
had never, we dare say, been much of a Presby- 
terian, but, though a great admirer of our liturgy, 
he appears to have continued all along, in the main, 
an anti-Anglican ; he moreover had a natural prefer- 
ence for the Scotch modes of instruction. It had 
for years been a reverie of his that it would be a 
noble achievement to found a liberal and latitudi- 
narian university in London—that such an insti- 
tution would, far more effectually than any other 
device of feasible attainment, skake the medieval 
supremacies and superstitions of Cam and Isis, and 
help forward the grand sister causes of civil and 
ecclesiastical reform. In the troubled and ominous 
year 1825, he at length had the satisfaction to per- 
ceive that his expositions on this head were telling 
among reformers more qualified than himself to 
start such an enterprise and conduct it through 
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was founded ; and great was the surprise when, 
in the first formal announcement of its arrange- 
ments, the name of the poet, universally known 
for the primary mover, did not appear. That he 
was to be installed as warden, and hold at the 
same time some professional chair, had been taken 
for granted out of doors. Why no such appoint- 
ment was offered him remains, after the lapse of a 
quarter of a century, in obscuro ; as do, we may ob- 
serve, several other odd things in the early history 
of the institution. Dr. Beattie must, one might sup- 
pose, have heard Campbell relate his own views 
and impressions on a topic to him so important ; 
but neither text nor margent, narrative nor corre- 
spondence, affords any light whatever. No one 
doubted, or can doubt, that Campbell was mortified ; 
and it is possible that his mortification was too se- 
vere to be tuld for the sympathy of the brother- 
hood. . 

He received consolation from a distant quarter. 
The agitations about academic changes in the south 
had been watched with very intelligble interest in 
the north; and the younger students there began 
to think the time was come for some quasi-demo- 
cratic efforts on their part. The office of lord 
rector, of which we really do not know the original 
scope, had long been considered at Glasgow as 
merely affording the principal and professors an 
opportunity of paying a compliment to some lead- 
ing gentleman in their vicinity ; and when parties 
were nearly balanced, or politics in a lull, the 
usual arrangement was to have a whig rector one 
yecr, atory the next, whose duties we believe were 
strictly limited to a procession across the quadran- 
gle, a brief speech of formal civility delivered in 
an embroidered gown, and an orthodox evening in 
the refectory of the Sanhedrim. The election was 
with the students in certain classes—those we pre- 
sume of the first foundation; these were all, how- 
ever, very young students—the majority boys from 
twelve to sixteen; and they had for ages voted in 
their red togas and antique nations as their masters 
in conclave settled beforehand. The scheme was to 
make this undergraduate-poll a real one—to have 
lord rectors of their own free choice—and it was 
very natural and honorable for the Glasgow lads to 
think first of the originator of the London novelty, 
and the greatest literary name connected with their 
own college within living memory. Campbell was 
delighted when he heard of this rebellion against 
the senatus academicus, then mostly composed of 
tories—he and his whig friends in the north ex- 
erted every energy—the “ ancient solitary reign”’ 
of the dignitaries fell at the first assault, and was 
(apparently) abolished forever. The poet’s letters 
on this subject—the overflowing rapture he shows 
about “* his dear boys’’—and his proceedings when 
he went down to be installed, harangued the un- 
wonted multitade in the great hali, banqueted with 
the humbled dons—who hedgingly created him 
LL. D.—and was regaled with honester zeal by 
the youthful members of a newborn ‘‘ Campbell 
Club ;” all these matters oceupy large space in the 
bovk, and will probably be smiled over by many 
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of its readers. But we confess the whole chapter 
leaves rather a pathetic impression on our minds. 
We should recollect Campbell’s disappointments 
and distresses. Ever nervous, ever jealously sen- 
sitive, the darkness of his domestic circumstances 
must have made him brood in many a melancholy 
hour over the comparison of what had once heen 
expected and what had been done. This last was 
much, yet very inadequately answerable to the for- 
mer. He had won a distinguished name—his 
genius had met with cordial acknowledgment ; 
but others had far surpassed him in boldness of en- 
terprise, in energy of toil, in grandeur of achieve- 
ment, in extent of influence. He had not put his 
stamp on his age—he had gratified but not gov- 
erned it; his small volume, exquisite and admired, 
might never have existed, and the blank would 
hardly have been noticeable. Lastly, his recent 
additions had been voted worthless by acclamation. 
Was he exhausted! Had he done his all? Had 
he really done enough for immortality’ Could 
he be sure that he was not to sink step by step 
into actual oblivion? At such a moment to have 
his old renown hailed anew by a rising generation, 
and see himself enthroned by their hands where 
he won his earliest trophies, may well have been 
oil and balm to many a secret wound. 

A genuine spark was awakened amidst the em- 
bers. It was now that, surveying the haunts of 
his youth, so much altered since he first wandered 
among them, he penned these beautiful lines, the 
last quite worthy of his pen that ever dropped 
from it :— 


And call they this Improvement ’—to have changed, 
My native Clyde, thy once romantic shore, 
Where Nature’s face is banished and estranged, 
And Heaven reflected in thy wave no more ; 
Whose banks, that sweetened May-day's breath be- 
fore, 4 
Lie sere and leafless now in summer’s beam, 
With sooty exhalations covered o'er ; 
And for the daisied green-sward, down thy stream 
Unsightly brick-lanes smoke and clanking engines 
gleam. 


Speak not to me of swarms the scene sustains ; 

One heart free tasting Nature’s breath and bloom 

Is worth a thousand slaves to Mammon’s gains. 

But whither goes that wealth, and gladdening 
whom? 

See, left but life enough, and breathing-room 

The hunger and the hope of life to feel, 

Yon pale Mechanic bending o’er his loom, 

And Childhood's self, as at Ixion’s wheel, 

From morn till midnight tasked to earn its little 
meal. 


Is this Improvement—where the human breed 
Degenerates as they swarin and overflow, 

Till toil grows cheaper than the trodden weed 
And man competes with man like foe with foe, 
Till Death that thins them scarce seems public woe' 
Improvement !—smiles it in the poor man’s eyes, 
Or blooms it on the cheek of Labor?—No. 

To gorge a few with Trade’s pecarious prize, _ 
We banish rural life and breathe unwholesome skies. 


Nor call that evil slight. God has not given 
This passion to the heart of man in vain, 
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For Earth's green face, the untainted air of Heaven, 

And all the bliss of Nature’s rustic reign. 

For not alone our frame imbibes a stain 

From feetid skies ; the spirit’s healthy pride 

Fades in their gloom. And therefore I complain 

That thou no more through pastoral scenes shouldst 
lide, 

My Wallace’s own stream, and once romantic Clyde! 


The election was repeated next year, (this again, 
we believe, an innovation,) and the Lord Rector 
enjoyed the second celebration with no less fervor. 
His sky now much needed some rays of comfort, 
and these happy visits to his Alma Mater were 
among the last vouchsafed to him. His second 
and most promising boy was early lost. In 1828 
his poor wife died. The troubles of his editor- 
ship accumulated. Some indiscretions brought 
threats of legal procedure against the bookseller, 
and he began to look more narrowly into the state 
of Campbell’s account. The poet resigned in 
1831; and was unwise enough to engage in a 
negotiation about the property as well as editor- 
ship of a rival Magazine, called ‘‘ the Metropoli- 
tan,’’ which never acquired any very sound foot- 
ing, and died young. By 1834 this “‘ bubble,’’ as 
he terms it, and other causes, had surrounded him 
with fresh embarrassments—worse than ever, in- 
deed—nor do we see how he could have escaped 
from them but for the generosity, never vainly ap- 
pealed to, of Mr. Rogers, and then the death (oth- 
erwise a most afflicting blow) of his old friend 
Telford. The engineer left Campbell 1000/.; and, 
joyfully discharging his debt to the senior bard, he 
shook himself free from The Metropolitan. 

His day had begun to sink ; the third volume 
is the record of his twilight—not an overgraceful 
twilight—and which we shall be pardoned for 
treating as rapidly as if it had been tropical. 
What Dr. Beattie considers as redeeming glories 
of the declining hour seidom strike us in the same 
fashion. Of these, the foremost in the practical 
department was the founding of the ‘ Polish Lit- 
erary (') Association,” which the Doctor pro- 
nounces *‘ one of the noblest triumphs of modern 
philanthropy,’’ but in the history of which we dis- 
cover little to interest us, except that it originated 
certainly in Campbell’s fixedness of political creed, 
and was attended with many illustrations of his 
charitable temper. We are afraid there is reason 
for the general suspicion that it was made subser- 
vient to purposes not contemplated, or at least not 
well weighed, by the amiable founder. It became, 
we apprehend, instrumental to the designs of that 
knot of Republican conspirators who had then their 
head-quarters here in London, and who have lately 
had every opportunity of familiarizing the civilized 
world with their trae purposes and characters. A 
smaller matter was a new London clubhouse—one | 
of the numerons imitations of the Atheneum. | 
This, instituted in 1823, had Campbell among its | 
original members, and for some years he was a_ 
pretty regular attendant. What special disgust 
had effected him in 1829, Dr. Beattie does not! 





say ; but he quitted the Atheneum and set up, | rimony. 


close by it, The Literary Union, which has either 
expired long ago, or perhaps adopted some more 
Greekish title. It is hardly unfair to surmise 
that he had been offended by the reluctance of the 
old committee to facilitate the admission of some 
of his Polish and Irish cronies. In the new house 
he had his heart’s content—he ruled supreme ; 
and it continued, while he was in London, to en- 
joy whatever advantages his presence and pat- 
ronage might imply. We need not go into his 
dreams, after the reform bill, about being M. P. 
for his native city. It is evident that he had been 
deluded by the young hot-bloods of ‘ the Camp- 
bell Club,” and was never seriously thought of 
among the bearded electors; but here again his 
disappointment was sore. Then he had a vision 
of being knighted—and we wonder how he es- 
eaped the Guelphic ribbon—but it was never of- 
fered ; and there was another pang. In the lit- 
erary line he did nothing that is pleasant to recur 
to. The most trumpeted and the most flagrant fail- 
ure was his Life of Mrs. Siddons (1834.) Much 
was even then expected on this head; he had 
been from his youth exceedingly intimate with 
her and all that extraordinary family, and it was 
hoped that in reviewing her career he might ex- 
hibit once more the chaste and tasteful critical 
vein of his Specimens. But while his Ode on 
the Retirement of Kemble will alwags form our 
great actor’s best monument, the Siddons pyramid 
has already crumbled into dust. Evil communi- 
cations had cockneyfied the author of Hohenlin- 
den. A short excursion to Algeria produced 
** Letters from the South,”’ in 1836 ; but that work 
does not tempt us to linger. It is impossible to 
consider the rich results of his early travels with- 
out regretting deeply the narrow sphere within 
which most of his subsequent life was bound. 
That chapter proves abundantly that, though few 
poets have trusted more to the impressions offered 
by books, yet none was more accessible to the 
power of realities. Fed and stimulated by a 
greater variety of scene and action, he might 
probably have done enough to cast the best of 
what he has left us into the shade. But it was 
now too late even for Africa. Campbell was ex- 
hausted. We hope he had merely been tempted, 
in consequence of bookseller’s debts, to lend his 
name to some other still more imbecile productions 
of the press. Far be it from us to “ allude to 
them particularly.” 

Our readers, after what we have hinted, will 
not be astonished to find that his wife’s death had 
been by no means an unmitigated addition to his 
list of afflictions. Some time afterwards it seemed 


as if he had made up his mind to start afresh in 


life. He took a house better than he had ever 
before had, and in a more fashionable situation— 
one of the quiet old court-yards of Whitehall ; 
and here for one season he gave dinners and even- 
ing parties of considerable pretension. It was 
then rumored, and Dr. Beattie now confirms the 
report, that he indulged visions of a second mat- 
The brass buttons shone with renewed 
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gayness ; and though in letters of earlier date he 
had expressed his wonder that ‘‘ gentlemen of a 
certain age, if they will wear wigs at all, do not 
see the prudence of eschewing unmixed brown or 
black,’’ his own head-dress was now as luxufi- 
antly juvenile as any that had once excited his 
commiseration (vol. iii., p. 137.) He had a little 
court of Poles, Paddies, and Paddingtonians in 
constant attendance ; and, we believe, occasionally 
did the honors to about as strange mixtures as 
could ever have amused that locality since Van- 
brugh reared and heated the ‘‘ gooseberry-pye’’ 
of Swift's Epigrams. The dream of love ended 
in disappointment and bitterness :— 

Jam nec spes animi credula mutui, 

Nec certare juvat mero, 

Nee vincire novis tempora floribus. 


His expenditure in that season had been unwise ; 
the folly was brief—and never repeated ; but Dr. 
Beattie clearly intimates that, notwithstanding the 
pension, now unburthened, the two legacies, and 
the proceeds of a last collective edition of his 
poems, which he was enabled to put forth in con- 
sequence of the expiring of the copyrights orig- 
inally assigned—he never was, while he remained 
in London, free from pecuniary annoyance. Some 
public appearances—especially one at an unusu- 
ally crowded dinner of the Literary Fund, Prince 
Albert in thé chair—gave deep pain to his friends, 
and to multitudes who had known him only from 
his writings. ‘There ensued even grave alarm 
upon his publishing in the newspapers (April, 
1841) an advertisement signed T. C., and with 
the date of his residence, imploring for an inter- 
view with a little girl, quite a child, whose coun- 
tenance, contemplated for a moment at Spring 
Gardens Corner, had thrown the sexagenarian 
poet into a portentous delirium of rapture (vol. 
iii., p. 304.) We do not think we ever saw him 
later than this ; but well remember that there was 
a very general satisfaction upon the intelligence 
that, after frequent change of house and lodging 
in and near London, he had at last resolved to 
retire abroad, with the attendance of a niece, who 
had recently been invited to live with him, and 
who to the end watched over him with the affec- 
tionate care to which his conduct in all domestic 
relations had so well entitled him. 

He went in September, 1843 ; but the choice 
of Boulogne was not happy, as all who have any 
notion of the society of that place, and consider 
the following sentences, will easily comprehend. 


To habitual intemperance he was not addicted. 
They who s:id so were ungenerous, unjust; but 
he would not quarrel with their injustice ; they had 
ground, no doubt, for the insinuation. Some minds 
remember nothing so distinctly as the failings of 
their unhappy friends. If there were moments of 
human life, when, in agony of mind, the maxims 
of prudence might be forgotten—the reins of self- 
control suffered to drop from the hand—such mo- 
ments he had known. He was alone in the world; 
his wife, and the child of his hopes, were dead ; his 
only surviving child was consigned to a living tomb ; 
his old friends—brothers—sisters were dead—all 
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but one, and she too was dying : his last hopes, on 
a point he would not name, were blighted. As fur 
fame, it was a bubble that must soon burst. Earned 
for others, shared with others, it was sweet ; but at 
his age, to its own solitary experience, it was bit- 
ter. Left in those chambers * alone with his glo- 
ry,’’ was it wonderful that his philosophy, at times, 
took fright! that he rushed into company—resorted 
to that which blunts, but heals no pang? and then 
—sick of the world, dissatisfied with himself— 
shrank back into solitude! Yet he would tax no 
man’s sympathy—he would get to the end of his 
journey as uncomplainingly as he could ; he was 
weaker than other men—not, perhaps, more 
wicked. If censured for his faults, he would only 
say to his friends, ‘* Strike—but hear me !’’—Vol. 
iil., p. 410. 

We are under no temptation to enlarge on the 
topic thus dismissed by Dr. Beattie, whose evi- 
dence, however, in the opening of the extract, is 
important, and will be exceedingly welcome to 
many. His allusions to his friend's desolate 
hearth remind us of the lamentation of an ancient 
British bard :— 

God hath provided unpleasant things for me: 

Dead is Morgeneu, dead is Mordav, 

Dead is Morien, dead are those I love.* 


The constitution was broken long before he re- 
paired to Boulogne. ‘The ensuing spring found him 
rapidly sinking. Dr. and Mrs. Beattie hastened 
to his side, and joined Miss Campbell in every as- 
siduity that reverence could dictate. The con- 
eluding chapter will be perused with more satis- 
faction than any other in the doctor’s third volume. 
Sat est virisse. ‘The end was devout, serene, 
even happy. In his own words :— 


The strife is o’er—the pangs of nature close, 
And life’s last rapture triumphs o’er her woes. 


June 12th.—He has passed a tolerable night— 
sleeping at intervals. Dy his desire, I again read 
the prayers for the sick—followed by various texts 
of Scripture, to which he listened with deep atten- 
tion—suppressing as much as he could the sound 
of his own breathing, which had become almost la- 
borious. At the conclusion he said—lIt is very 
soothing! At another time I read to him passages 
from the Epistles and Gospels—directing his atten- 
tion, as well as I could, to the comforting assur- 
ance they contained of the life and immortality 
brought to light by the Saviour. When this was 
done, I asked him, Do you believe all this! Oh 
yes, he replied with emphasis—I do! His manner 
all this time was deeply solemn and affecting. 
When I began to read the prayers, he raised his 
hand to his head—tvok off his nighteap—then, clasp- 
ing his hands across his chest, he seemed to real- 
ize all the feeling of his own triumphant lines :— 


This spirit shall return to Him 
Who gave its heavenly spark ; 
Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark. 

No! it shall live again, and shine 

In bliss unknown to beams of thine, 
By Him recall’d to breath, 

Who captive led captivity, 

Who robb’d the grave of victory, 
And took the sting from death ! 


* Merdinn Wyltt—quoted by Mr. Herbert in his very 





curious book, the Cyclops Christianus, p. 79. 
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Later in the day he spoke with less difficulty— 
he said something to every one near him. To his 
niece, who was leaning over him in great anxiety, 
and anticipating every little want, he said—Come— 
let us sing praises to Christ !—then pointing to the 
bed-side, he added—Sit here.—*‘ Shall I pray for 
you ?”’ she said.—Oh, yes—he replied ; let us pray 
for one another! In the evening, a relation of 
my own, whom he had known many years, and 
who accompanied us from London on this visit, read 

rayers from the liturgy at his bed-side—and that 
iturgy, of which the poet had so often expressed 
his admiration in health, was a source of comfort 
in the hour of sickness. He expressed himself 
‘+ soothed—comforted ;”’ and, after a few words ut- 
tered in a whisper, he fell into a quiet slumber. As 
we sat by his side—reflecting on what had passed 
—we thought with Rogers :— 


Through many a year 
We shall remember with a sad delight 
The words so precious which we heard to-night ! 


June 14th.—At a moment when he appeared to 
be sleeping heavily, his lips suddenly moved, and 
in a slow, distinct whisper, he said— We shall see 
* * to-morrow '—naming in the same breath a long- 
departed friend. After giving him a teaspoonful 
of some liquid at hand, he moistened his lips with 
it—adding as usual—** Thank you—much obliged ;”’ 
and these were the last connected words we heard 
from him.—Vol. ili., pp. 372-375. 


Next day, June 15th, 1844, he expired. It 
was not unfortunate that he had ceased for some 
space to be before the English world. All was 
forgotten except the upright and generous qual- 
ities of the man, and the few imperishable crea- 
tions of a genius in its own sphere seldom sur- 
passed. Jt being known that he had from an early 
time counted on *‘ going to sleep in Westminster 
Abbey,”’ (vol. ii., p. 176,) his remains were 
brought over accordingly. On the 3rd of July 
they were interred in tlhe Poets’ Corner, hard by 
those of Chaucer and Dryden, and the obsequies 
were discharged in a very honorable manner. On 
one side the bier stood the chief of his clan, the 
late Duke of Argyle, and on the other Sir Robert 
Peel, then prime minister; the attendance in- 
cluded a large assemblage of hereditary and ac- 
quired distinetion ; and the services were read by 
a friend and brother-poet, one of the prebendaries, 
Mr. Milman. The inscription on the coffin was 
“Thomas Campbell, LL. D., author of the Pleas- 
ures of Hope, aged ixvit.”” A monumental 
statue (by Mr. Marshall) is now about to be 
erected in the abbey. It has two very common 
faults: it conveys the notion of a much taller and 
more athletic man, and the attitude is somewhat 
theatrical ; but the poet's features are preserved 
with happy fidelity. 

His place is safe: yet the young aspirant 
should not neglect the warnings which, lasting as 
his honors will be, his history enforces. On the 
gravest of these, indeed, it would be idle to say a 
word; this tale is but one of the thousand that 
preach trumpet-tongued—to the deaf—the impru- 
dence of any poor man in commencing life with 
no profession but that of the pen. That is, we 
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fear, a hopeless affair. A lesson by which some 
may possibly profit, is the danger of precocious 
celebrity—too easily as well as too early achieved 
—inducing afterwards reluctance for labor, with 
at the same time a sore, anxious fretfulness for 
the high and commanding authority which waits 
only a patient, strenuous ambition :—a pain con- 
tinually sharpened, it may be, by the conscious- 
ness that the super¢minent prize was, nay is, with- 
in reach—yet this spur rarely overmastering the 
chill of tremor and the fatal creeping of laziness. 
From which indulgences springs a thirst for others 
to cloak them—above all to cloak them from one’s 
self; namely—not to mention gross things—the 
tendency to cast about for ignobler gratification in 
the acquisition of such a standing in the world as 
may be best promoted by worship of its secure in- 
fluences—that is, by the art or trade of tufthunt- 
ing, at present the most flourishing of mysteries— 
or, if there be too much of pride or languor, or 
both together, for assiduity in this line, the falling 
back on the humble but soft cushion which is al- 
ways ready for any real celebrity, however stunted 
in its developement—the cheap luxury of assen- 
tation: which last appears undoubtedly to have 
been Campbell’s Delilah. Both foibles however 
spring from one and the same root—Vanitas vani- 
tatum, omnia vanitas—and which is after all the 
worst growth of the two, it might not be so very 
easy to determine. ‘They are frequently inter- 
twined ; the man who fawns upon the great is apt 
to lose no opportunity of making himself amends 
by playing the cock-of-the-club among those who 
will let him. Campbell was singularly free from 
the former blot. The balance of the culpabilities 
should be left for those who can acquit themselves 
of having tampered with either; and they will 
not perhaps be the sternest of critics for the mis- 
takes and failings of a conscientious and benevolent 
man, who paid a good deal for them in his life- 
time, and never injured any one but himself. 





[We shall frequently be able to fill up a vacant space by 
means of extracts from Southey’s Common Place Bcok, 
published in a very handsome style by Messrs. Harper. 
Our readers may recognize these extracts hereafter by the 
heads between brackets, as follows :| 


[APOSTROPHE TO PATIENCE.] 

These stanzas, from an address to Patience, in 
the St. James’ Magazine, (vol. i., p. 108,) signed 
C. J., deserve to be reprieved from oblivion. 

O come, surrounded with thy sober train 

Of meekness, piety, and holy hope ; 

Blest source of peace, blest cure for every pain, 

Without whose aid the proudest spirits droop. 


Kindly descend to those whose humbled mind 
Knows no relief, but what from Patience springs ; 

Whose griefs no cure, whose pangs no respite find ; 
On those descend with healing on thy wings. 


_O hover round the melancholy bed, 


Where lingering sickness claims thy fostering 
care, 
Thy influence rears the drooping sufferer’s head, 
And gives a ray of merit to his prayer. 
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From the Winter’s Wreath. 
KESTER HOBSON.* 


A TALE OF THE YORKSHIRE WOLDS. 


In a retired part of the Yorkshire Wolds, stood, 
some years ago, the Castle of Lounsborough, an 
ancient seat of the noble house of Cavendish, 
which had long been in such a state of desertion 
and decay, that it has lately been thought expe- 
dient to demolish it altogether. At the commence- 
ment of the great civil war, on Sir Charles Ho- 
tham taking possession of Hull for the Parliament, 
it had been, for several years, a place of refuge for 
several wealthy royalists. For this reason, per- 
haps, or for some others more valid, a tradition 
had long prevailed in the neighboring villages, 
that many hidden treasures had been discovered at 
different times, about the house and grounds of 
Lounsborough Castle. The noble owners, of 
course, treated these rumors with contempt; and 
never took any steps for asserting their manorial 
rights, or investigating their supposed claims. 

About the middle of the last century, the 
charge of the ancient domain was committed to a 
man of the name of Christopher Hobson, who, 
with his wife and two daughters, constituted its 
sole occupants. ‘The females were employed in 
keeping the house in decent order, whilst Chris- 
topher, or as he was commonly called Kester, 
busied himself in the gardens and grounds—so 
that in case of an unexpected visit from the noble 
owners, which sometimes happened, the family 
were not wholly unprepared for their reception. 

Kester Hobson was in the habit of spending 
two or three evenings a week at a small public- 
house in the adjacent village, where a few of the 
peasants and small farmers of the neighborhood 
usually assembled. At the period we are speak- 
ing of, many of the lingering superstitions of the 
dark ages still maintained their ground in various 
parts of the kingdom, and in none did they keep 
their hold with greater tenacity than in the vil- 
lages of the Yorkshire Wolds. At their fireside 
meetings, the conversation frequently turned on 
various old traditions respecting Lounsborough 
Castle ; and, amongst other legends equally vera- 
cious, it was affirmed that on one occasion, to- 
wards the close of the civil war, a band of round- 
head Guerillas, under Harrison, having suddenly 
surprised the castle, where some Baltic merchants 
from Hull, of the king’s party, had taken refuge, 
the unfortunate cavaliers had been obliged to bury 
their money, and having afterwards made a des- 
perate resistance, were all killed in defence of 
their precious deposites. So strong, however, 
was the attachment of these worthy traders to their 
beloved wealth, that, even after death, their 
shadowy forms had often been seen hovering 
round the obscure places of the castle domain, 
like the ghosts of unburied heroes on the banks of 


* This legendary tale was related to the author by some 
of the older peasants of the Wolds; similar traditions 
have prevailed in many other places.—See “ Fairy Le- 
gends,” by T. C. Caoxen, Esq. 
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Styx. Indeed, it is well known to have been 
one of the most deep-rooted opinions of the olden 
time, that if any person had buried money or jew- 
els duri.g his life-time, his spirit could take no 
repose till the treasure was diseovered. It may 
seem strange to some readers that, at this late pe- 
riod of history, there should have prevailed * such 
utter darkness in the land, and such gross dark- 
ness in the people ;” but the author of this little 
narrative is well assured of their reality. Haud 
ignota loquor. 

These oft-repeated and well-attested stories 
made a deep impression on Kester’s mind; and 
often, whilst sitting alone in his chimney-corner, 
he would muse on these marvellous <ircumstances, 
and reflect with bitterness on his own misfortune, 
in being doomed to live in poverty amidst these 
countless hoards of wealth, and perhaps, day after 
day, to tread it under his feet, without being able 


‘to reach even a single noble—but compelled to 


toil throughout his whole life for a miserable pit- 
tance of a few shillings a week. One winter's 
night, having retired to bed full of these melan- 
choly thoughts, he fell into a deep sleep ; and 
dreamed that a sober, business-looking man, with 
a ledger under his arm, and a pen behind his ear, 
appeared at his bed-side, and, after giving him a 
solemn and sepulchral look, such as beseemed a 
messenger from the tomb, delivered a portentous 
injunction to the following effect :—Christopher 
Hobson was commanded to depart immediately for 
London, and when arrived there, was ordered to 
walk backwards and forwards over London bridge 
for an hour, on three successive nights, imme- 
diately after dark, during which he would hear of 
some very important event that materially con- 
cerned himself and family. 

This vision was so much more vivid, consistent 
and striking than an ordinary dream, that it lefta very 
deep impression on Kester’s mind, and he thought 
of little else the whole of the following day. But 
though sufficiently superstitious, yet the expense 
and trouble of a journey to London were at that 
lime matter of such serious import, that he could 
not bring himself to resolve on so perilous an un- 
dertaking, on grounds which he could not help 
feeling to be rather equivocal. The next night, 
however, the same visitation was repeated, and in 
terms and manner still more awful and peremp- 
tory. His mind now became quite bewildered, 
and he began to think seriously that an admoni- 
tion, thus solemnly repeated, could not with safe- 
ty be disregarded. But on the third night the 
spectre again appeared, and delivered the same in- 
junction with such an alarming and menacing as- 
pect, that, on awaking the next morning, Chris- 
topher hesitated no longer, but began instantly to 
make preparations for his journey. He told his 
family that an affair of importance, which he could 
not then explain, required his immediate presence 
in Londen; and begged them to defer asking any 
questions till his return. 

He next applied to an old friend, a neighboring 





farmer and a tenant of his master, for the loan of 
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KESTER 


a steady old horse, which he had sometimes bor- 
rowed for short journeys, assuring him, with a 
mysterious air, that he was going on an affair of 
great importance, in which, if he succeeded, the 
favor he was now asking should be amply com- 
pensated. He then took out from a small secret 
store, which had long been accumulating, a sum 
which he thought sufficient for the journey; and 
thus equipped and provided, he boldly set out for 
the metropolis. 

Though the autumn was far advanced, and the 
roads consequently very bad, he arrived in town 
without any accident, and put up at a small innin 
the borough, to which he had been recommended. 
Though he had never been in London before, he 
resolved to Jose no time, but proceeded immediately 
to business. The night after his arrival, there- 
fore, he betook himself to the foot of London 
bridge ; and as soon as he heard St. Paul's clock 
strike seven, by which time it was quite dark, he 
commenced his walk, backwards and forwards, 
over the bridge. He continued this exercise till 
he heard the samé clock strike eight ; when, hav- 
ing observed nothing more remarkable than the 
coming and going masses of a busy crowd of pas- 
sengers, he returned to his hotel. He was not 
much disappointed at the ill success of his first 
essay, as two more nights still remained. The 
second night passed exactly like the first, and he 
began to be a little disheartened. He commenced, 
however, the labors of the third night with reno- 
vated hope ;—but when he heard the deep-mouthed 
bell again tol] eight o’clock, his spirits sunk with- 
in him. With a heavy heart he prepared to quit 
the bridge, inwardly cursing his own credulity, 
and the devices of Satan, who, he doubted not, 
had lured him on to this ill-fated expedition. 

It may be necessary to remind some of our 
readers, that at the period we are speaking of, 
the entire length of London bridge was flanked by 
two rows of houses and shops, and a great retail 
business was carried on in this singular situation. 
On one of these shops, decorated by the sign of a 
negro boy with a pipe in his mouth, Kester Hob- 
son happened to cast his eye as he was about to 
quit the bridge—and it reminded him that his 
tobacco-box was empty ; for the necessities of es- 
tablished habit will duly reeur, even amidst our 
sorrows and disappointments. He entered the 
shop, therefore, with a view of purchasing a 
small supply ; and found behind the counter, an 
elderly, sedate looking quaker, whose contented 
and well-fed person indicated the prosperity of his 
calling. Whilst weighing the tobacco, he sur- 
veyed our Yorkshire man with some earnestness, 
and then, in a tone which expressed a sort of good- 
natured curiosity, accosted him as follows—* I 
have observed, friend, with some surprise, that for 
several nights thou hast employed thyself for a 
considerable time in walking to and fro across this 
bridge, and thy anxious looks seemed to expect 
something very particular; I am afraid thou hast 
been waiting for some person who has disay point- 
ed thee and failed in his engagement. If any ad- 
Vice or information of mine can be of use, as thou 
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seemest to be a stranger in London, I should be 
glad to offer thee any assistance in my power.” 
Our hearts are never more warmed than by an 
offer of kindness in a strange place and amongst 
strange people. Kester Hobson possessed, per- 
haps, a greater portion than usual of that mixture 
of simplicity and cunning, which has been so 
often ascribed to his ccuntrymen, but though al- 
ways a little on his guard, he was not quite 
proof against this open and disinterested kindness. 
He expressed his thanks very heartily, but de- 
clared he was quite ashamed to confess his busi- 
ness in London, and the nature of those night- 
walks which had excited the attention of the 
honest tobacconist. By degrees, however, his 
inquisitive friend got out of him, that he had, in 
fact been deeply mortified and disappointed ; that 
he had expected to meet with a very particular 
person or occurrence on London bridge :—and, in 
short, that he had undertaken a long, expensive, 
and laborious journey to London, merely at the 
instigation of a dream. He suppressed, however, 
his name and residence, from a vague apprehen- 
sion that such disclosure might by possibility ex- 
pose him to ridicule, or to some other unpleasant 
consequence. 

The quaker heard this strange confession with 
much surprise, and then replied with great so- 
lemnity. ‘‘ It strikes me with astonishment, my 
good friend, that a man of thy decent and sober 
appearance should have come a journey of two or 
three hundred miles on such an errand as this! I 
thought such vain imaginations and weak super- 
stitions had long since been eschewed by all men 
of sense, and abandoned to children and old wo- 
men. It is deplorable to think that thy parents 
and instructors did not take care to root out all 
such idle fancies in early life, and then wisdom 
might peradventure have come with years and 
experience. However,’’ continued he, ‘ it does 
not become me to erect mine horn aloft, and look 
down upon the weak and ignorant, because my own 
lot has fallen in better places. If 1 have been hith- 
erto enabled to turn aside from all such vain de- 
vices, is it not beeause having been brought up, as 
it were, at the feet of Gamaliel, I have learnt 
from the lessons of a wise father the ways of 
truth and soberness? And yet,’’ added he, smil- 
ing at Christopher, ‘“‘I can assure thee, friend, 
that if I have constantly kept clear of all such de- 
lusions, it has not been for lack of temptation. I 
have, all my life long, been a great dreamer ; 
and often my midnight visions have been so ex- 
press and surprising, that it has required the 
strong arm of truth and reason to resist their 
allurements. Even this very last night, I was 
beset with this temptation. I dreamed that an 
elderly man, in a snuff-brown coat, with a pen 
stuck behind his ear, came to my bed-side, and 
told me, that if I went into a back garden, belong- 
ing to an ancient castle in Yorkshire, and dug the 
ground under the stone seat of an old gothic sum- 
mer-house, I should find a great treasure. Now,” 
continued he, with a look of conscious superiority, 


“* if I had been as foolish as thou, I might have 
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neglected my business, and set off on a toilsome 
journey, in search of this imaginary treasure.’’ 
Here Kester Hobson, who had thus far thought 
the good quaker’s harangue rather prosing and te- 
dious, began to prick up his ears, as the ancient 
poets express it; for he was well aware, that 
there was exactly such an old summer-house as 
this, in a retired garden, in the grounds of Louns- 
borough castle. His countenance betrayed a 
visible agitation; but fortunately he stood in a 
dark part of the shop, where the light did not fall 
upon his face. He could hardly forbear shouting 
with exultation ; but, by a violent effort, he sup- 
pressed his emotion, and replied as indifferently as 
he could, that it was true he had indeed been 
guilty of a great weakness, but he hoped he 
should be wiser for the future. 

It is useless to say that Kester treasured up this 
momentous information carefully in his mind, 
and soon after took leave of his valuable friend. 
** We shall soon see,’’ thought he exultingly, 
** which of us two is the wiser man in his gener- 
ation.’’ The next day he took his departure for 
Yorkshire, and in about a week reached his home 
in safety. On the very night of his arrival, he 
dismissed his family to bed in good time, telling 
them that he had some accounts to settle, which 
required him to be alone. When the household 
was all sunk in repose, he took a spade and a 
lantern, and repaired in silence to the old summer- 
house. He removed the stone-seat, took up the 
pavement, and after digging about three feet deep, 
he felt the spade strike against some hard substance. 
His nerves were all agitation—but he went on, and 
soon drew out a large earthen jar, of the capacity 
of about half a bushel, fastened with a wooden 
cover. He eagerly broke it open, and found it quite 
filled with the gold coins of the reigns of Eliza- 
beth, James the First, and Charles the First. He 
instantly conveyed it home, and got it safely locked 
up in his desk without the least appearance of in- 
terruption. 

Kester Hobson’s wife was, like himself, famous 
for prudence and reserve ;—and to her, therefore, 
but not to his daughters, he determined to reveal the 
secret. They used their treasure cautiously and 
discreetly, so as to avoid particular remark or con- 
jecture ; and he often langhs in his sleeve at the 
good quaker’s sage discourse, and airs of lofty 
superiority. He thought himself dispensed from 
making any disclosure to his noble master ; for, 
though a man of fair character, and reasonably 
honest when temptation did not press him too hard, 
yet, on the present occasion, he thought all he had 
got was the fair reward of his own acuteness and 
perseverance. J.M. 





From the Winter’s Wreath. 
KIT WALLACE.—A RECOLLECTION. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
PENINSULA.”’ 


‘* No, sir.’”? quoth he, 
* Call me not “fool.” —Shakspeare. 


Tuere is scarcely a village anywhere in the 
wide world, but has in it some half-witted being, 








whom the very children feel privileged to mock. 
How often do we see such a crazy unfortunate, 
followed by a little tribe of urchin tyrants tor- 
menting and torturing it! some by the nick-name 
and the cruel langh—some by the mouth awry or 
the broad grimace—others by the sly pull at the 
ragged skirt-—and a few by the coward stone :-— 
and the loud shout of triumph the little mob will 
give, when they succeed in making the poor crea- 
ture turn and stand at bay, or run after them in 
fierce, but, happily for them, in impotent anger. 
Such a sight is not uncommon, and, to a man of 
thought and feeling, is very humiliating and af- 
fecting. 





the little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, see, they bark at 

me— 

cries Lear in his mad misery. ‘Is there any 
cause in nature that makes these hard hearts!” 
Ah me! I fear there is. Kit Wallace, I call thee 
up from thy grave. Let me paint thy portrait, 
record thy wrongs, and relate thy death. It may 
be some poor, feeble-minded being shall be treated 
the better for this sketch of thy inoffensive life :— 
some stick shall be raised in defence of a mobbed 
miserable—some word of kindness be spoken into 
an ear accustomed only to reviling and reproach. 

I remember, in the ardent and joyous days of 
my early military life—when my laughter was 
** like the crackling of thorns under a pot’—a 
poor, half-witted man, who had enlisted into the 
regiment ; I know not when or how. 

He was certainly, poor fellow, to use the favor- 
ite phrase of the drill-sergeant, one of his majesty’s 
hard bargains. He was not crazy—he was not 
an idiot —so that there was no way of getting him 
discharged—for, at that period, inspecting generals 
were very strict about discharges ; but he was a 
simpleton of the silliest. The intelligence of a 
child was greater. It was well for him, perhaps, 
that he had been driven to enlist by ill treatment 
at home, or inveigled by some adroit recruiting 
sergeant, who wanted to pocket the bringing 
money ;—for in a regiment he was sure to be 
clothed, fed, taken care of, and governed. Poor 
Kit, to make a soldier of him was impossible. 
However, he had eyes, arms and legs; and as he 
would not use these last to desert, to get rid of 
him was impracticable. He had a slouch, and 
he was a sloven. He never stood in the proper 
position of a soldier, nor did he ever put on his 
clothes and appointments like one. Officers and 
drill-sergeants gave him up in despair. He sunk 
into a sort of privileged character ; one who was 

Unapt to learn, and formed of stubborn stuff. 


Kit was in the company of which I was the 
lieutenant ; for awhile my pupil, but soon, and 
for years, my torment and my plague ; and often- 
times—I write it with a blush—oftentimes my 
jest. Upon inspection and review-days, I hid him 
as well as I could; put him on a rear-guard, cr 
in an awkward squad of lately joined recruits ; 
employed him for the day as a cook, or on fatigue 
duty, or as a line or barrack orderly ; some out- 
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of-the-way post or corner was found, in which to 
conceal Kit; but if, owing to untoward circum- 
stances, such an arrangement could not be effected, 
I would get him well cleaned, and his appointments 
well put on, by one of the smartest of my corpo- 
rals; and then place him in the rear rank, and a 
clever sergeant behind, with his eye constantly on 
him, to prevent him from discrediting the company 
by his blunders. 

It may be supposed that such a subject soon 
became the butt of his comrades; they never 


wanted a joke, when he was by ;—they tormented | 


him incessantly. They played him tricks, at 
which sometimes he himself gave the laugh of 
silliness ; while at others, he would blubber like 
a baby. On these last occasions, | would rebuke 
him and punish the men ;—but I often, too often, 
shared in the laughter. Poor Kit! he went with 
us to the Peninsula: | remember him well in our 
marches there. My old captain, who was one of 
the best-tempered men I ever met with, would 
sometimes be provoked into a violent passion with 


teazing him, would threaten, in a voice of thunder, 
* to ride down Kit’s throat!’’ the only threat that 
ever effectually silenced him when he was in the 
mood to blubber and bellow ; and the only pun- 
ishment, if a threat be a punishment, he ever 
received. 

The silliness of the poor fellow was incredible. I 
remember on one occasion, when the regiment was 
drawn up, expecting to be immediately engaged, 
and I was in charge of the company ; as a simple 
act of duty, I placed him in the front rank, lest, 


injury, in firing, to the man who would otherwise 
have stood in front of him. 
that the poor fellow complained to the colonel, as 
he was riding down the line, that I had placed him 








At the conclusion of the war, and upon the return 
of the regiment home, the battalion was redrgan- 
ized ; Kit was no longer in the same company with 
me, and, except being occasionally thrown on duty 
near him, I almost lost sight of the man. At 
length, after a lapse of years, he fell again under 
my notice in India. I observed about him a very 
remarkable change—an evident improvement. He 
was far cleverer than he was ever wont to be; his 
awkward gait remained, but his look was no longer 
the same. His eye, once so restless, that used to 
be looking on every side, as if constantly expecting 
either reproof or ridicule, was now still and placid ; 
and a beam of contentment shone in it. He always 
saluted me with a look of kind and familiar recog- 
nition ; and if I occasionally stopped and said a word 
to him, replied as if pleased at the notice. 

I was much puzzled and perplexed at first about 
this change in a man, whose imbecility of mind I 
had once regarded as alike painful and hopeless. 
Upon making a more particular inquiry, I found 


| that, in the company to which he belonged, he had 
him ; and while he punished half the company for | 


become attached to the little child of one of his 
comrades, of whom he took as much care as if it 
had been his own; that he spent all his spare pay 
upon it; that he did his duty quietly, was regular, 
and neither troubled his fellow-soldiers, nor was 


troubled by them; and that he never associated 


with the men, but was always with this little child, 
who was exceedingly fond of him. 
Here was the secret. I more particularly ob- 


‘served him ever after:—lI often met him with the 


child in his hand; a little common-looking child— 


just old enough to trot by his side, and stammer out 
by his extreme awkwardness, he might do some | 


its liking—with eyes that to him had beauty, for 
they looked up to him with affection. Here was 


It is a ludicrous fact, the secret ; he had never hitherto found in the cold 


world anything ¢o love him, anything he could love ; 


| here was a heaven-sent object exactly suited to his 


in the front rank to get him killed. ‘‘ Is he not in| heart’s want; a little stranger in this earth, too 
the front rank himself, you fool !’ was the colonel’s | young to know, and to take part with, those who 


reply. 
garded all the world, and me amongst them, as 


his enemies—next, that he had not much of the! 


hero in his composition. This little incident was 
never forgotten by the men of the company; and 
they plagued him about it to the end of the war; 
but many a voice that gibed and jeered him was, 
in succession, silenced in death. He was one of 
the few survivors in the company, at the termina- 
tion of those memorable campaigns. He was 
present in every battle, and on every march. ‘The 
handsome, and the happy, and the hardy fell around 
him ; Kit lived on. At the close of the bloody 
battle of Albuera, when I saw hiin safe upon that 
field of carnage, I was glad in my very heart ; and 





This shows, first, alas! that poor Kit re-| despised him. A little thing, which perhaps had » 


first attracted his notice when, in the chance ab- 
sence of its parents, it stood terrified and helpless, 
crying in a tumultuous barrack-room. Poor Kit, 
who had been buffeted with roughness from his 
very cradle, had been frightened or laughed out of 
his wits, and then scorned for having none ; had 
been the sport of the lane or alley in which he was 
born, and then been driven from the haunts of home 
—first to be the butt of his fellow-workmen, and 
next of those amongst whom he had cast in his lot 
‘**to mend his fate or be rid on "t’’—had now found 
something to love him. 

Oftentimes now, as I met him and the child to- 
gether, and mused upon this sweet mystery of 


felt that ‘* I could have better spared a better man.’’ | mercy, did I repent in my heart for the many sharp 
I have said truly that Kit was no hero, as his com-| words I had once given him; and for my many 
plaint to the colonel on a former occasion had} thoughtless and unfeeling smiles at his folly. I 
proved; yet he had apparently no fear of death. | saw, however, by the very expression of his com- 
He stood in his place—had a pouch full of ball placent eye, that I was fully forgiven. He had no 
cartridges, and fired them away in the battle;! hate, no malice, no memory for wrong; he was 
whether guilty or innocent of blood, he could not | peaceful and gentle ; and passed whole days, play- 
on that occasion know, and little heeded. ing with a child. Kit too was now elevated to the 
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dignity of an instructor. He was still simple, but 
he was no longer silly. He could not read; yes, 
he could—one of God's books, for he could see; 
could see the high heavens, and the starry firma- 
ment; the sun by day, and the moon by night. I 
have seen him with his little comfort, walking on 
the ramparts of Fort St. George in the cool even- 
ing ; and calmly looking up at the bright sky, and 
out upon the glittering ocean ; and pointing to the 
white sail and to the anchored vessel, and teaching 
the child to stutter out the names of these objects. 

The suffering of those, who are looked upon as 
half-crazed or fools, has in it this most bitter ingre- 
dient ; they have no mate in their sorrow. They 
suffer alone, apart; with a consciousness that they 
are degraded. Kit’s suffering was now all at an 
end ; he was no longer alone in the world. But I 
knew not at this time that he had gotten a higher 
consolation. I will, some day, said I to myself, 
speak to him about his immortal soul, and his hopes 
of an hereafter. It chanced a few weeks afier- 
wards, that, as I was visiting some men of my own 
company in the hospital, in passing down the ward 
1 observed poor Kit, lying in bed, sick. I sat down 
by him—took his hand, and spoke to him with ten- 
derness ;—he was very ill. I named the Redeemer ; 
he knew the sound—knew it, not perhaps as some 
would have wanted him to know it—but as a sound 
that had already touched a chord in his humble 
heart. He had heard that all his sins would be 
forgiven, and how! he had simply believed the 
message, and gratefully accepted the pardon. He 
had gotten wisdom, not knowledge. There was 
peace, hope, and the joy of a simple confiding trust 
in his Redeemer. 

I visited him again; again the same was his 
enviable state of mind. The next, and last time I 
saw him, he was dying and speechless. I whis- 
pered in his dulling ear; he opened his eyes—he 
knew me—he looked pleased and happy; he tried 
to return the pressure of my hand. I placed it on 
his forehead. The death damps were already on 
his brow. ‘* He is pleased,’’ said the orderly, ‘‘ to 
see you, sir; he knows you.’’ ‘* He was pleased, 
friend,’’ said I, ‘to hear the word of proimise in 
his ear—to hear the sound of his Redeemer’s name 
—to hear the word Christ.” 





THE ROYAL MARRIAGE; OR, POLITICAL EXPE- 
DIENCY. 


PART I. 


‘* On! mother, she looked so beautiful.” 

** Yes. yes,’’ said the aged crone, letting the 
thread slip from her fingers, while the ear sud- 
denly missed the monotonous sound of the spin- 
ning-wheel, that had been heard beneath the green 
oak since early morning. ‘‘ Fine feathers make 
fine birds ; what was she dressed in ?”’ 

‘*T do not know,’ said the child, “I only 
looked at her face. I should be as happy as a 
queen, if she would only Jet me wait upon her.” 

‘* It would be a thousand pities not to make you 
happy,” exclaimed a singularly sweet voice ; and, 
putting aside the rose-bushes, whose wild leaves 
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fell around her in a fragrant shower, a very love- 
ly girl stepped before them. 

‘** And, so it would make you as happy as a 
queen to wait upon me? Why, I shall be a queen 
myself; at least, all the fortune-tellers assert that 
such will be my fate. What do you say, good 
mother ; will you let your little girl come with 
me ?”” 

Mimi's face brightened with eagerness; she 
looked alternately at the brilliant stranger, and at 
her grandmother, the red round cheek growing 
redder every moment. 

**T will take great care of her,’’ continued the 
youthful princess, for such she was. ‘* She shall 
be my little bower maiden. I do not know why, 
but I have such a fancy for the little creature,” 
passing her hand caressingly over the golden hair, 
that fell in natural curls down the sun-burnt 
neck. 

** You do not know,”’ said the old woman ; “ no, 
I dare say not; nor do you know why you take 
half a dozen other fancies ; but you may have her 
if you like. I shall be glad to be rid of the charge. 
I am too old to work for any but myself now ; and 
I suppose you will give me something for her ser- 
vices. 1am aged and poor.” 

** Oh! yes,”’ cried the princess, hastily unfasten- 
ing an embroidered purse that hung at her girdle ; 
and taking a few pieces of gold, gave them to the 
old woman, who received them without thanks ; 
and, after holding them for a moment in the sun- 
shine, deposited them in her huge pocket. 

** Let the child speak for herself. Mimi, will 
you go with the princess '”’ 

The only answer the child made was to put her 
hand into that of the lady, and to look smilingly 
in her face. 

** Silence gives consent,”’ said Sophie ; for it 
was the Princess of Zell, the betrothed of the 
Elector of Hanover, who now stood before them. 
** She shall go with me then; and, as we stay 
here for three hours, I can have her prettily 
dressed before we set out;’’ and stooping down, 
she parted the bright hair on the forehead, and 
kissed the little maiden with delight, almost as 
childish as her own. . 

But Sophie was quite a girl, and the character 
of her beauty was that of girlhood. The cheek 
was blooming, and the mouth was rosy, and the 
clear blue eyes seemed as if they had never known 
a deeper shadow than that of their own soft and 
long eyelashes. It was a sweet and a happy face, 
and no wonder that little Mimi looked upon it with 
sudden love and confidence. Poor child, she had 
known cold, hunger, the hard word, and the angry 
blow—all life's small share of happiness had been 
in her own heart—in the gladness which, even 
under the harshest circumstances, seems insepara- 
ble from childhood. 

‘* And, so she will leave me—her mother left 
me before,”’ said the old woman, ‘‘ and you, rich 
and insolent that you are, think that the child of 
my old age is to be taken from me for a few fair 
words, and a few pieces of gold. Little do you 
imagine how sad it will be to sit under this old 
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tree alone ; but it matters not, all are ungrateful | 
alike. I do not know whether curses have power ; | 
I shall have plenty of time to make them during 
next winter’s desolate evenings.”’ 

Sophie startled at the aged woman's vehemence, 
and Mimi, trembling, clung to the folds of her | 
robe. For an instant, the princess hesitated, but 
the fear painted on the child’s face determined 
her. 

‘*]T meant no offence,” 
you to trust your child to a stranger; but I will 
be kind to her, very kind, and, perhaps, she may 
teach me how to aid yourself.’ 

The look, the manner, touched the old woman, 
and her harsh features relaxed into an expression 
of the deepest sadness. ‘It was I who was 
wrong,’ exclaimed she ; ‘1 ought to thank God 
that the orphan has found a friend. Little enough 
have I to give her, but when I am gone she must 
starve. So take her, lady, and I can die by my- 
self ;*’ and the crone turned away, and began spin- 
ning. But the princess saw there were large tears 
in the eyes too proud to shed them. 

** Shall I leave her with you?’’ said Sophie. 

‘* No,”’ returned the other, and the child, from 
whose face the light had vanished suddenly, almost 
hid herself in the princess’ robe. ‘‘ Do you not 
see that the creature clings to you, a stranger— 
you, who have youth, beauty, and gold, and the 
instinct of childhood teaches a selfish adherence to 
then? Take her with you; she may get sweet- 
meats and fine clothes; from me she has little 
more than harsh words and blows.”’ Again she 
turned towards her wheel, but the struggle was 
too much, and the poor old creature wept aloud. 

Sophie knew nothing of human misery, but the 
kind heart was warm within her. She took En- 
gelfried’s hand, yet said nothing, for she was new 
to the task of consolation, but the evident kindness 
was enough. 

“You do not know,’’ said the old woman, 
mastering her emotion, as only the strong mind 
does master it, ‘life's worst misery, poverty. 
Life has many others, but none like that. Pover- 
ty cost my husband's life—my daughter’s honor. 
Poverty has made that fair child a curse—not a 
blessing. I have sat up straining my old eyes 
long after hers have been closed, working ; and 
God is my witness, that I grudged not my labor ; 
yet when day came, I have grieved the child with 
what seemed causeless anger. 1 could not bear 
to see her untaught—almost unfed. ‘Take her, 
lady, and God bless you both.” 

The princess remained silent for a moment, 
with emotion unknown before. 

‘** Mimi,”’ said she to the little creature, who 
stood with her large blue eyes, larger and bluer 
for their fixed gaze, ‘‘ you must not leave your 
grandmother ; she is old, and you must help her ; 
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retarn and fetch you.’’ Sophie kissed the child, 
took one of the roses, and was gone. 

Every morning Mimi went down to the old 
rose-tree ; bud after bud expanded into crimson 
beauty ; and the child was watching the last three 
that yet remained in their soft green cradles, when 
the branches were put aside, and the princess stood 
before the breathless and delighted child. A closer 
observer might have noted that a shadow had passed 


said she, in her own over the soft azure of those eyes, and the step, 
sweet voice ; ‘I have been thoughtless in asking | 


though as light, was less buoyant. A fortnight 
had been enough to cloud that fair and sunny face. 
The realities of life were there. 

** My grandmother is il] in bed,”’ said the child. 

** We will go and see her,’’ replied Sophie, 
who followed her little guide te a scene of whose 
misery she had no previous idea. There was but 
one room in the mud hovel, through whose erum- 
bling walls and roof the rains had penetrated, and 
the sunbeams now entered with a fitful, unnatural] 
light. A small heap of white embers smouldered 
on the hearth, but a ray of sunshine, falling directly 
on it, had extinguished the fire, which had never 
been more than a few withered sticks. A wooden 
stool, an arm chair, but broken, and a three-legged 
table, were the only articles of furniture. Bed 
there was none ; and the dying woman had no pil- 
low but straw. Sophie started—so ghastly was 
the face which met her gaze. 

‘Mimi said you would come,’’ exclaimed a 
hollow voice ; ‘* I can now die in peace.” 

The electress, for she was now the wife of 
George of Hanover, knelt by the bedside. The 
floor was damp, and Mimi’s little feet left their 
print upon the surface. 

‘The rich robe will be soiled,’’ muttered the old 
woman, ‘‘but it matters not. Lady, you are 
paler than when I last saw you. I know the 
look of trouble too well not to detect it at once. 
There is that on your brow which mocks at this 
world’s state; but this is a weary life; cold, 
hunger, sickness of the body, sickness of the heart, 
infest it; and the poor is not the only house where - 
affection never comes. I am dying, lady, and 
around the death-bed is the future. I see no 
happiness in those deep blue eyes—no rest in the 
varying color of that soft cheek. But there is a 
God in heaven, lady—if there is the trial, there is 
| also the reward—and in that faith I die. Mimi, 
my beloved, would that I had never spoken harsh- 
ly to you; but you were dearer than the life- 
blood, which would gladly have poured itself forth 
| for your sake. Cling to the kind and lovely 
stranger with whom I leave you. Death has no 
truth, or she will need even your love.”’ 

The voice sank into an indistinct murmur—a 
gust of wind threw open the door of the hut—a 
stream of sunshine poured in upon the pale and 
| set features—the electress looked upon the face 
of the dead. 


b] 








but you shall both of you come to me. There was 


enough in my purse to keep you for a few days. | 


Mimi, do you see the buds on this rose-bush? 
watch them—for before they are blown, I will 





PART Il. 


_ Sing me no more old songs to-night, Mimi ; 
I am too sad already,’’ said the electress to a 
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youthful singer, who, seated on a cushion at her 
feet, was singing an old German melody. 

A few years had wrought a great change, both 
in Sophie and her companion. Mimi, the little 
orphan, had grown up into the beautiful maiden ; 
but she was not gay, as her mistress had been at 
her age. Pensive, subdued, her soft voice was 
rarely heard, save in snatches of song, or when 
telling some old legend to the youthful prince, 
who, young as she was, had been placed in her 
especial care. But Mimi's life had not been one 
of those which lead to the outpourings of youthful 
gayety. Her childhood had been what Charles 
Lamb calls “‘ not brought up, but dragged up,” 
the hungry, toilsome, and harsh childhood of the 
poor. The pet and plaything of the princess, she 
had next known luxury and splendor; but the 
luxury had its companion, envy—and splendor 
east the shadow, jealousy. Mimi soon learned 
to think ; for suffering is the parent of thought. 
Her love for her kind and gentle mistress was the 
passion of her existence ; and love takes its deep- 
est tones when connected with sorrow. She soon 
saw that her mistress was not happy, that the satin 
robe could not contro] a heart that beat too wild- 
ly, nor the diamond coronet still the throbbing of 
the feverish temples, where the pulse was too 
quick and too keen. 

Sophie was used to a more genial atmos- 
phere than the court of Hanover. Her own 
princely home had been warmed by the most 
simple and true affection; and she had been her 
mother’s darling. Suddenly she was transported 
into a cold and unkindly atmosphere, where life 
was a thing of forms and ceremonies, and thoughts 
and feeling were forbidden words—a royal victim, 
sacrificed to that state necessity, whose origin is 
in false pride and false prejudice, her hand was 
given, but the heart remained behind. Married to 
a man whom she could not love, she might have 
honored him; but that was equally out of the 
question. She might have forgiven his neglect 
and his inconstancy, for it is strange how much 
a woman who loves will endure; but then she 
must love. Now, her husband’s neglect grew out 
of his utter incapability of appreciating her, and 
his inconstancy from al] that was mean in his na- 
ture—he needed low amusement and coarse flat- 
tery. 

I know nothing in royal history more pitiable 
than its marriages, or more miserable than the 
system of state expediency on which they are 
founded. It is one of those mistakes which hu- 
man pride so often commits when left to its own 
devices. Genera] good was never yet purchased 
by individual wrong; and the affection, which is 
the most exalted and hallowed feeling in our na- 
ture, is not to be sacrificed to political exigencies 
with impunity. 

Sophie was much altered, and yet lovelier than 
ever. She was now very pale, a sad, soft pale- 
ness, fairer than the rose; and her large eyes 
were like the moonjight, melancholy and full of 

poetry and thought. 
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** Leave me, Mimi,’’ said the electress. 

The girl looked sorrowful, but obeyed. She 
was scarcely gone before her mistress half rose to 
eall her back ; she missed the silent sympathy of 
her companion. But there is an indolence about 
any engrossing feeling, which makes even the 
slightest exertion irksome. Sophie sank back jn 
the huge Gothic chair, and again her thoughts 
summoned before her an image only too frequent 
and too dear. It was the face of the young and 
the brilliant Count Koningsmarke that rose before 
her, whose recent arrival in Hanover had turned 
the heads of half the court. But the instinct of 
love is subtle ; the princess knew that she was 
the object of the graceful and gifted stranger; a 
look—a brief and hurried word—these were a!! 
that had past, but she knew she was beloved. 
Count Koningsmarke had many faults, the faults 
of an indulged youth, and a dissipated manhood ; 
but the deep and spiritual passion he now felt. for 
the first time, half redeemed the heart it oceupied. 
He had that intellectual style of beauty whose 
carved features recalled those statues which are 
even now the type of the ideal and the divine; 
and, above all, he had that earnest manner and that 
passionate eloquence, which is most fascinating to 
a woman ; it at once appeals to the imagination, 
and with her that is more than half love. It is 
impossible to say in what a passion, at once the 
most mastering and the most mysterious of our na- 
ture, has its origin. It springs into life on a look 
and a word. ‘The heart may have remained un- 
touched for years, it may have wondered at the 
weakness of others, for we cannot sympathize 
with what we do not comprehend; but not the 
less does the fated moment come at last. Then 
we believe in all we doubted before—then we 
yield to the sweet enchantment life never knows 
again. I firmly believe in love at first sight ; not 
that the feeling is at once known and confessed ; 
it is only ‘‘ the coming event that casts its shadow 
before.”’ A new sensation has entered into exist- 
ence, and, alas! for humanity—sweet, gentle as 
it seems—in all probability to produce a wretch- 
edness before undreamed. 

The last purple shadows of twilight died away, 
the lamplight grew distinct amid the surrounding 
gloom, yet Sophie never stirred from her seat. 
Her long fair hair, pressed back from her feverish 
temples, had gradually become loosened from its 
confinement, and had fallen around her. Her 
cheek was even paler; and the eyelashes were 
wet with tears, that rose from a wretchedness 
they could not relieve. Yet hers was a common 
subject of human thought—she was thinking how 
happy she might have been. 

““ Why was I born,’’ muttered she, “ in a rank 
so surrounded by restraints? why am I a mere 
machine in the hands of others, who never ask 
whether there is a beating or a human heart with- 
int Why are these feelings given me, if they 
are forever to be repelled with a bitter sense of 
wrong! I feel, deeply feel, that there can be no 
happiness but in affection.” 
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The electress was right: she was but one of 
the many victims sacrificed to that gilded misery 
—a state murriage; a remains of feudal barbar- 
ism. The crime and sorrow of such a marriage is 
even yetimperfectly understood ; and yet what is a 
royal union but an outrage on all natural feeling? 
Two strangers meet, between whom there can be 
no sympathy ; all the illusions, all the delicacy of 
sentiment, are put harshly aside ; in all probabili- 
ty they do not even please each other externally ; 
they have not a remembrance in common; and 
yet they are bound to each other by the most sa- 
cred vows. ‘To what has this led, this forced 
and unnatural position? ‘To the most disgrace- 
ful profligacy, and the most bitter unhappiness. 
Whether in the palace or the cottage, marriage, 
not to be intolerable, must be one of affection ; 
nothing can supply its place; and what can be 
said in defence of a system which coldly puts at- 
tachment aside, and where even mutual liking— 
love is a holier word—where even liking is a 
chance? 

Sophie was essentially gentle and feminine in 
her nature ; she would have been happy under any 
circumstances, had she but been beloved. Care 
she would have soothed, sorrow she could have 
shared without a murmur, let her but have been 
loved in return. It is strange what a fanciful 
thing love without hope is, how it will create an 
unreal existence, only, alas! to return more bit- 
terly tothe actual. Sophie fancied a little lonely 
island far off in the southern seas, herself and one 
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do not know the danger ;—one movement of your 
hand, one sound of your voice, and my death is 
certain. But what is the scaffold compared with 
the hourly torture of the closed heart and the 
silent lip? Lady, if I die for it, I will tell you I 
love you.’’ 

Pale, trembling, Sophie leaned against the wall 
for support—*‘ This is too cruel,”’ said she faint- 
ly ; ‘‘ why run such a dreadful risk ¢”’ 

** You care for my life, then?’’ cried he, again 
kneeling at her feet, ‘ah! I feel that it is 
precions—sweetest, dearest—the gold that gave 
me access will insure my retreat—only tell me 
that you do not hate me—that you will some- 
times suffer me to look on a face dearer to me 
than heaven.”’ 

Sophie had but a woman's answer to give— 
tears, bitter tears. 

** Do not weep,’’ whispered he rising, and tak- 
ing her hand ; ‘“* I cannot feel sad while I see you. 
Oh! do you know what it is to be happy on a 
look ’—Oh ! look at me, dearest—let me hear one 
word—I care not what it is, if I do but hear your 
voice.”” 

Sophie struggled with an emotion that would 
not be subdued; her heart beat till it choked 
her voice; her lips moved, but the sound was 
inaudible. 

‘* How beautiful you are, but how pale !—are 
you wretched too!’ and he fixed his large, dark 
and mournful eyes on hers. ‘‘ I could talk to you 
for hours, long miserable hours, but I forget 


’ 


other its sole habitants. A slight noise aroused | them now—shall I not often forget them? Tell 
her from her revery ; she started, and saw Count|me, loveliest, may I not sometimes return! 


Koningsmarke kneeling at her side. For a mo- 
ment the intense happiness of his presence pre- 
dominated, she left one hand in his, and covering 
her eyes with the other, wept passionately. Her 


dream seemed at once realized; she asked not | 





Tell me the next time that I come you will expect 
me.”’ 

** No!’ muttered the electress, with a cold 
shudder. 

** Do you fear ?’’ exclaimed the count, a slight 


how, she only felt that he was there, and that she | curve on his scornful lip. ‘* Will you not,’’ ad- 


was unutterably happy. 

“Sophie! my beautiful, my beloved !’? mur- 
mured the count; but his voice broke the spell, 
she gasped as if to drink in its low peculiar music, 
but, sweet as it was, it roused her to a sense of 
their actual situation. 

“Count Koningsmarke,” said she, rising, but 
her lip ‘trembled while she spoke, ‘‘ you are a 
stranger in the palace, and may not be aware of 
its customs. I cannot permit your present intru- 
sion. I command you to withdraw.” 

His natural daring heightened by a love that 
took its tone from his fierce and impetuous char- 
acter, the count still kept his kneeling attitude. 

“Call in your guards,’’ said he, ‘‘my head is 
the forfeit of my presumption. I ask nothing but 
to look upon you, and life is a light price for that 
look. Let it be my last.” 

The determined temper masters the more 
timid, and Sophie stood irresolute. Konings- 
marke saw his advantage, he sprang from his 
knee, and approached. 

** You tell me,’’ he exclaimed, “‘ that I do not 
know the customs of your court; do you think I 





ded he, in a more pleading tone, ‘‘ hazard a little 
for my sake! Forgive me—but I love you so 
madly, that I even hope Pi 

‘** Hope !’’ repeated she, with a strange and 
hollow accent, ‘* hope !”’ 

** Yes,’”’ continued Koningsmarke, ‘* beloved by 
you, everything seems possible.”’ 

** Everything but guilt,’’ said the electress, 
who seemed startled into composure, by the sound 
of her own voice. 

** Guilt !”’ interrupted the count, ‘‘ there is no 
guilt in the worship I pay to you, even as to my 
good angel. You will but pity me; but look 
upon me with those sweet eyes, whose light 
makes me believe in heaven.’’ 

** Hush !’’ said the princess, “‘ I have aleady 
listened too long. A wife and a mother, I have 
not a thought or a feeling at my own disposal ; I 
have not appointed my own lot, but I submit to 
the will of God. Sir, you must at once leave my 
presence.”’ 

‘* And will you sacrifice me,’’ exclaimed he 
passionately, ‘‘ to these phantoms of duty—cold 
—vain !”’ 
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‘* My own heart,” replied she, faintly, “ tells 
me that they are neither cold nor vain. Again I 
bid you leave me.” 

**T cannot. Think, Sophie—ah! let me call 
you so, before you reject love so devoted—you 
will never be so adored again,’’ and he pressed the 
cold, wan hand he still held to his heart. 

The electress stood for a few moments the very 
image of despair ; the damps rose upon her fore- 
head, there was not a vestige of color on lip or 
cheek, and the face looked yet more pale from 
the masses of golden hair that hang around it. A 
shudder of convulsive agony wrenched her slight 
frame ; but her resolution was taken. 

“Count Koningsmarke,”’ said she in low, hol- 
low, but distinct tones, ‘1 will confess to you 
that I am more wretched than you can be; but he 
who has heard so much from my lips, must hear 
no more. ‘To-morrow will, I trust, see you on 
your way from Hanover.” 

She had allowed her hand still to remain in his, 
she had led him to the door, which she opened her- 
self. Surprised, subdued, the count obeyed the 
impulse ; but he paused on the threshold, when a 
slight noise caught his quick ear. He looked in 
its direction, and from one of the balustrades of 
the winding gallery, saw a face looking down. It 
was but a glance, yet he recognized the coarse 
though fine features, and the black hair of one of 
the elector’s favorites. At once he felt the pru- 
dence of retreat, and he obeyed the sign to depart, 
while Sophie leaned, white as a corpse, and al- 
most as inanimate, on the threshold. 

** Farewell,’’ murmured she, “‘ farewell, Count 
Koningsmarke, forever.”’ 

The words had only died on the pale lips which 
searcely moved to utter them, when she saw the 
ground open beneath Koningsmarke’s feet. A 
trap-door, purposely left unfastened, had yielded 
to his weight; he disappeared, and the arches of 
the gothic gallery reverberated to one last and 
fearful ery of human agony. Sophie sprang for- 
ward—a natura! impulse of horror induced her to 
start back from the dark abyss that yawned at her 
feet. Surely, far down in the darkness, she saw 
the glitter of jewels, and she heard one low groan 
—ard then all was silent as the grave. She cast 
one desperate glance to heaven, and dashed her- 
self forward, when her progress was arrested by 
a slight figure that threw itself between her and 
the brink of the chasm—Mimi had saved her mis- 
tress. . 


PART Ill. 


Years, long dreary years, had passed in the old 
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eastle, to which the jealousy of the elector had 
consigned his consort. For years, the eyes of 
Sophie had never looked beyond the battlemented | 
walls, and had dwelt only on the faces of her) 
jailers. She had had no communication from) 
without; and the lapse of time was only told by | 
the change which her mirror marked. She had} 
entered that prison young, very young—now her 
bright hair was thin, and gray mingled with the| 


yet golden tresses. But this morning she was 
happy. She had risen with the sun—the lark 
she never heard now—to watch over the slum- 
ber of one who made her feel that earth had sti!] 
one precious link—one for whose sake there was 
yet something to pray and to hope—a_hand- 
some youth of about fourteen was sleeping in 
the little room adjoining her own. It was her 
son, Prince George, who had escaped the night 
before from his attendants ; and at the risk of his 
life had swam the moat to see his ill-used, his 
beautiful mother. 

‘* How soundly he sleeps,’’ murmured she— 
“it is a pity to wake him—and yet he can sleep 
any day—while his mother he may not see again.”’ 

But she was spared the necessity of awakening 
him ; for, as if made conscious, by some sweet in- 
stinet, of her presence, the youth opened his eyes, 
and said—* Mother.”” The sadness of a wasted 
life—the bitterness of a false accusation—the 
weariness of years of prison, were repaid by that 
moment’s happiness. Sophie could not satisfy 
herself with gazing on the bright and noble feat- 
ures of her son. She overwhelmed him with a 
thousand questions—she was eager to learn all his 
habits, pursuits, and pleasures, and yet she startled 
at the least sound—she feared that they were 
about to take him from her. 

* You eat no breakfast, mother,’’ exclaimed the 
prince, pausing in the midst of the meal to which 
he was doing the full justice of a youthful ap- 
petite. 

** Not yet, George,” said she ; “‘ this is Sunday, 
and since | have dwelt in this castle I never break 
my fast till after the service of the chapel.’ 

“This is a dreary place,” rejoined the youth. 
looking round on the damp walls, from which the 
decaying tapestry hung in tatters, “‘ but they say 
I shall be King of England, and you shall have a 
beautiful palace then.” 

Sophie smiled, and kissed the forehead, whose 
golden curls were the color of her own. 

Time passed on, and yet no search was made 
for the young prince, who accompanied his mother 
to the chapel. It was a gloomy ruin—the roof 
admitted the daylight in many places, and the 
arches were broken and defaced, while the tombs 
below yawned as if about to give up their dead. 
The young prince shuddered as he knelt on the 
cold pavement where his mother had knelt for so 
many years. The service ended—the clectress 
approached the altar, and again kneeling, she took 
from the aged priest the sacred bread and wine, 
but ere she drank from the holy cup, she called 
upon the Saviour who had given it to his follow- 
ers, to bear witness to her innocence. A ray of 
light from the roof fell around her while she spoke ; 
her large blue eyes were raised to the heaven she 
invoked, and it flung around her pale and spiritual 
countenance a glory like that of an angel. At 
this moment, a sound of hurried footsteps disturbed 
the stillness of these old walls, and the chapel was 
filled with strangers. 

“1 knew that I should find him here,” said a 
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tall, stately-looking man, the young prince’s gov- 
ernor. ‘1 am sorry, madam,” added he, “ that 
this painful duty should devolve upon me, but his 
serene highness must not remain here.’’ 

“J did not hope that he might,’’ replied So- 
phie, ‘it is happiness enough only to have seen 
him ; something at my heart tells me we shall 
never meet again. George, my beloved child, 
farewell. Inform your father that to-day, for the 
first time, I prayed for him.’’ 

‘* Madam,” exclaimed the baron, ‘‘ my mission 
is not one all of bitterness. With some concession, 
I am commissioned to offer your husband’s par- 
don, and even a hope that your return to the court 
will be permitted.”’ 

“* Never !’’ answered the electress ; ‘I accept 
no pardon—I will make no concessions—I demand 
to have my innocence fully recognized—I return 
to that court its injured and acknowledged mis- 
tress, or I return no more.” 

The baron withdrew in silence, and the young 
prince clung to his mother’s side. It was a bitter 
struggle —but she herself unclasped his arms. 

“God bless you !"’ exclaimed she, and led him 
beyond the portal. Slowly he mounted his horse 
—heavily were the iron gates closed after him. 

**Once more,”’ said the princess, ‘‘ I am alone.” 

**Not alone, my beloved mistress,’’ replied a 
female kneeling at her feet. ‘* For years I have 
watched beside these gates, which to-day I have 
obtained permission to enter.’’ 

Scareely, in the pale and time-worn woman, 
could even Sophie recognize the once girlish and 
lovely Mimi. 


PART IV. 


The last crimson lights of a summer sunset 
illumined the depths of that ancient and gloomy 
chamber; a golden haze seemed to float on the 
dusky air, and poured in through the open cur- 
tains of the green velvet bed. The embroidery 
had long since faded, and the black plumes that 
waved at each cornice, grew yet more hearse-like 
with every succeeding year. But now the rich 
hues and the soft rays gave a mocking cheerful- 
ness to the bed of death—and yet not mocking— 
it was the type of that diviner light which cheered 
the last hour of the dying. Sophie's head was 
laid on that last pillow, whence it was never 
raised again. 

When the electress first rested on that pillow, 
her temples were feverish, and her heart beat even 
to pain; she slept only the restless sleep of ex- 
haustion, and she waked in the midnight, the 
shriek on her lips, and the damp on her brow, one 
fearful sound forever in her ears, and one fearful 
sight forever before her eyes. Night after night 


that thawed the well of affection, so long frozen 
within. She felt that she was beloved; and for 
the sake of that sweet child, she forgave the world 
and all its injuries. Mimi came, and brought 
with her all the genial feelings of youth—all its 
warm and kindly current of affection, old remem- 
brances of nature, and its changeful loveliness ; 
she brought the world of the past to the ill fated 
prisoner. Think what it is to waste a whole life 
in captivity—to look on no faces but those of your 
guards—to be shut out from society—to know 
j that you are forgotten, that the green grass and 
| the crowded streets are alike forbidden things ; to 
know that life goes on with its usual round of 
| hopes, pleasures, and objects, in which you have 
|no part; to feel that your faculties are stifling 
| within you, that your mind, your heart, are dead 
| before their time. This is the lot of a prisoner 
|—this had the Princess of Zell endured fon 





| years—and this, too, had Mimi endured for her 
sake. But the devoted peasant knew not what 
‘endurance meant: that is not endurance which is 
_undergone for one we love. Mimi's whole world 
| was the gloomy chamber of her first, her dearest 
_friend—she desired another only for her sake. 
| But the prison scene was closing ; Sophie lay, 
| supported by cushions, with life fast ebbing away ; 
| her hair was still long, but of a darker color, yet 
_more conspicuous from its being blended witn 
/gray. She was thin even to emaciation, but the 
| fine features retained traces of their former beauty, 
/and the large blue eyes were soft as a dove’s, and 
clear as those of a spirit. But the dying lady was 
restless and anxious, she looked faintly round for 
one who was not there. In consideration of the 
princess’ danger, Mimi had been allowed to leave 
the castle; she was the bearer of a letter from 
Sophie to her husband, who was now King of 
England. He had just arrived in his electoral 
| dominions, and would have to pass near the castle. 

At an inn where he was to change horses, Mimi 
awaited him. The purple shadows of twilight 
were on the sky when he arrived. You heard 
the galloping of the guards, the rolling of the car- 
riage wheels, and, amid dust and shouts, the royal 
eavaleade stopped at the inn door. The monarch 
called for a light, which, for a gold piece, the 
daughter of the host allowed Mimi to bear. She 
gave the light, and gave also a letter. The pipe 
fell from the king’s hand—he knew the writing. 

** Je me meurs,”’ exclaimed he, sinking back in 
his carriage. 

The confusion attendant upon his illness enabled 
Mimi to glide away unnoticed, but she saw that 
‘in the king's face there was death. The white 
/moon, that had been pale in the sky as a crescent 
|of snow, had cleared into light, when Mimi en- 





had been conscious of her tears, and morning after | tered the chamber of her dying mistress. The 
morning had she loathed the sight of another | warm crimson, and the golden haze of sunset, had 
day that brought the same monotony of sorrow. | faded into deep obscurity, scarcely broken by the 
Anger, too, had hardened round her heart ; under- far dim lamps that swung from the roof; but the 
valued and ill-used, she grew embittered by injus- | face of the princess was distinctly visible, for the 
tice. Her son's visit was the first softening in-' moon shone directly upon it. Faintly she raised 
fluence that had touched her for many years; but her head to welcome her faithful attendant, and 
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her lips moved, but the words were lost in a faint 
rattling in the throat. 

‘*] gave your letter to the king,’’ whispered 
Mimi. 

Sophie sat erect on the bed, a wild and super- 
natural gleam kindled her eyes with a fearful lus- 
tre—she raised her hand—so white, so spectral, 
that it scarcely cast a shadow in the moonlight. 


THE ROYAL MARRIAGE. 


**T summon him before a higher tribunal than 
his own, to meet me.’* 

The effort was too much, and she sank on 
Mimi’s shoulder; a spasm wrung her features, 
and they set in the marble calmness of a corpse. 

The king, her husband, died at the same hour ; 
and, within a week, Mimi was laid at the feet of 
her mistress. 





[The following remarks are copied from the Coloniza- 
tion Herald, and are no doubt written by Dr. John Bell, 
of Philadelphia, who is high authority on any subject 
which he treats. } 


CHOLERA. 


We regret to learn that what we had supposed 
to be an old, vulgar, and entirely exploded notion, 
viz., the property of ardent spirits, as a drink, to 
prevent disease, is again revived in the case of the 
cholera, now epidemic in so many parts of the 
United States. 

The history of all fevers and epidemic visitations 
shows conclusively, that drunkards have been the 
chief and earliest victims ; and that they who have 
enjoyed the greatest exemption have been either 
entirely abstinent or very moderate, in the use of 
strong drinks of any description. They who habit- 
ually drink brandy or any other analogous liquor, 
enough to produce unaccustomed excitement, or to 
increase the number of the beats of their pulse, the 
heat of their skin, or their thirst—especially they 
who have been previously abstinent from such liquor, 
or only drank it oecasionally—are, in an especial 
manner, prone to die on exposure to the cholera 
atmosphere, or to any of the common causes of dis- 
ease at this time. Their bodies are in the same 
state of predisposition to be affected by an epidemic 
atmosphere, as a man of a full and gross habit, and 
past his prime, is to be poisoned, as it were, with a 
slight wound or scratch of his skin. There is to 
him danger of mortification ensuing, or erysipelas 
at the best, from such an accident. 

Of all the different remedies and modes of treat- 
ment adopted in cholera, the administering of brandy 
as a means of cure in the disease, has proved to be 
the least satisfactory, or we might say, and we 
speak with a knowledge of the circumstances, the 
most destructive. 

We regret, also, to read or hear of the silly, not 
to say mischievous statements which run the rounds 
of the papers, of exemption from cholera being en- 
joyed by the use of some wonderful tincture, 
essence, or compound, or living in a tobacco or a 
mercurial or sulphurous atmosphere, &c. There 
is nothing which makes any pretensions to a spe- 
cific character, either in the way of prevention or 
cure, so much as the free but still judicious use of 
water, for a drink and for bathing. No kind of 
liquor, distilled or fermented, can compare for a 
moment with pure water, either as a prophylactic 
or a remedy. 

We do not mean to deny the propriety, on occa- 
sions, of resorting to brandy and other diffusible 
stimulants in the treatment of cholera; but these 





occasions will be comparatively rare, and they can 
be ascertained only by an experienced and cautious 
physician. Our protest, at this time, is more par- 
ticularly against the use of this or any other dis- 
tilled or fermented liquor, as a means of warding 
off an attack of cholera. So far from its having 
this effect, it is one of the most certain means of 
inviting the disease. 

The true means of prevention consist in regular 
living, keeping in all things somewhat within the 
line of customary usage and enjoyment. This im- 
plies of course, an avoidance, if possible, of ex- 
tremes of temperature—a hot sun by day and a cool 
air by night—also of strong mental emotion, partic- 
ularly of cowardly fear. To be usefully occupied, 
and to trust with calmness in an all-wise Providence, 
puts one in the best frame of mind to resist the in- 
vasion of cholera or of any other epidemic disease. 

So soon as a person feels the influence of the 
epidemic condition of atmosphere, in derangement 
of his digestion, whether it be disordered stomach, 
or disordered bowels, with or without pain, he 
ought, forthwith, to abstain from all Jabor and bod- 
ily exercise, and keep his room and stil] better his 
bed, or recline on a sofa—keeping his skin warm, 
and using some simple drink, herb tea, rice water, 
&c., and taking only the simplest food in small 
quantity. The safe plan will be, if there is much 
irritation of the stomach and disorder of the bowels, 
to abstain entirely from all solid and stimulating 
food. 

There is more safety by far in this course, than 
in a resort to the use of a cholera mixture, which 
often though meant to be anti-choleric, is really a 
cholera mixture, and an invitation to the disease to 
go on with its dread work. Persistence in going 
about as usual, after the premonitions furnished by 
disordered digestion, is a fruitful cause of death to 
thousands and tens of thousands. Rest, and ina 
recumbent posture, with a suitably simple regimen, 
are often all that is necessary to remove this first 
stage of the disease ; and even if it become more 
troublesome, so as to require medical intervention, 
it is, if these conditions are adhered to, eminently 
curable. But if this first period be suffered to pass 
without due care in the premises, in the manner 
just described, there is imminent danger of the next 
more violent and dangerous, and in large numbers, 
fatal stage of cholera supervening. 

Of the treatment of confirmed cholera, it is not 
our purpose to speak here. We would only re- 
mark, that our medical friends who allow them- 
selves to advocate an exclusive mode of treatmeut, 
or express their reliance on any one remedy, are 
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in open to the charge of empiricism. He who asserts | often, but freely, and now his voice entirely failed, 
his unlimited confidence in blood-letting, or in cal-| his eyes began to glaze, and it was evident that the 
on omel, or in opium, or in sugar of lead, justifies the | P2ins and toils, the doubts and disappointments of 
8, many quack speculators on public credulity in ad- ee Wek woes senate ab i 
. vertising and vending their various nostrums and | , long gasp, and all nna eg He is ead,” aid 
*; specifics, of camphorated spirits, tincture of capsi-| the bystanders. The dying man started, and half 
of cum, cujeput oil, and the like, with laudanum, or raising himself from the floor, gazed with a wild, 
sulphur and charcoal pills, &c. earnest, even longing gaze on those around—a gaze 
that none but a dying man is capable of giving— 
From the Journal of Commerce. | taking in all the world in its swift sweep, and then 
ran THE PESTILENCE. fell back again. ‘There was a long breath, a quiver 
see Tuere are many occurrences and incidents in of the thin nostrils, a faint clutching of the hand, 
a connection with the cholera pestilence, which, if om he was gone. Nothing remained to be done for 
‘ 1im but to bury him, and before noon, in the midst 
dis- they could be gathered, would form pages of | of q heavy storm of rain, unattended by clergy or 
ing thrilling and terrible interest. The plans frus- by friends, in a lonesome spot of never consecrated 
‘ing trated, the affections sundered, the hopes crushed, | ground, the poor Irishman was laid to await the 
of the hearts broken, would, altogether, make volumes | final summons. 
j in the strange history of the life and‘death of man.| At sunset of one evening he was strong and ar- 
ular It is not as if men died of the fever, which warns | dent and happy, surrounded by those he loved; at 
the 3 them at least, by days of burning heat and parch- — of the next evening, deserted and abandoned 
, ‘ : oy all affection, six feet of earth shut out the sun- 
im- ¥ ing thirst, and mad pulsations. It is not as when | ji544 ¢-om him. 
ex- ‘| men die by the slow gnawing of consumption,| ~ 
cool ; wasting gradually away into the dust whereof [MARTYRDOM OF RABBI CHANINA.] 
rtic- Ee ; they came originally. But the warning is often *“ Ture Romans having found Rabbi Chanina read- 
pied, - brief, the pain slight ; the heart grows feeble, and | ing the Book of the Law to a congregation, carried 
nee, 3 the pulse slow and heavy. The coldness which | him before the tribunal, when he was condemned to 
e in- @ announces the approach of death, is felt at the seat | the flames. Accordingly they bound palm branches 
ise. 1 of life, and before they can have time to bid the |T2U"d him and the book, but put wet sponges, or 
> the a eleir eeeaeds thee ene of the deed. Gass 0 woollen cloths about his body, that he might be the 
a4 & 8 ye, y : y longer in dying. When his daughter saw him in 
ment Z * correspondent : this lamentable condition, she said to him, O father, 
vach, = Standing, some days since, in the depot of one | how can I bear to see you thus? Rabbi Chanina 
1, he q \ of our principal railroads, (where the road connects | replied, If I were to be burnt alone, my condition 
bod- F ; with the steamer,) we saw a man lying in the cor- ; might seem to be a hard one, but now, when I am 
o his Bs ner. He had come off the boat a few hours previ- | to endure the flames and the Book of the Law with 
se ae ous, and passing towards the cars, was taken sud- | me, certain I am_ that He who will most certainly 
om ae denly ill with the symptoms of the prevailing disease. | take vengeance for the injury offered to the Book, 
Fane? 4 He was an Irishman, and had his family with him | will also take vengeance for me. When he was 
small sa —but they did not wait to see him die. The cars | about to die, his disciples asked him if he saw any- 
much aS started, and the wife and children left the husband | thing miraculous. He made answer, that he saw 
wels, and father to battle alone with the coming terror. |the skin indeed on which the Law was written 
lating It was midnight and later. Lying alone in the corner | shrivel and consume, but the letters fled upward. 
of that large building, who can tell the visions that |'‘Then they advised him to open his mouth, that the 
Sa haunted him. He was from a far land, dear to | flames might go in, and he might die the sooner ; 
*: him, doubtless, in the memories of boyhood. He | but he made answer that he who infused the soul 
which had not been long in this, and wherefore he came | into man would separate it; it was not lawful for 
ally a we knew not ; certainly it was for another fate than | man to expedite his own death. But when the ex- 
ase to this. ‘To be abandoned thus, to meet death face to | ecutioner demanded of him whether he would intro- 
going face, alone! Was it not terrible ! duce him into the kingdom of heaven, if he increased 
ed by Morning dawned grayly and mistily over him. It} the flames, and took away the wet cloth from his 
A was yet early when we stood by him. He said he | heart, the Rabbi Chanina promised that he would : 
qi thought he should do well enough if he could lie | and confirmed the promise, at his desire, by an oath. 
= a still and rest ; but there was even then on his feat- | The executioner then immediately increased the fire, 
yimen, ures that indescribable expression which we have | and removed the wet woollen cloth, and incontinent- 
is first often noticed foretokening dissolution. It is not | ly the Rabbi Chanina gave up the ghost. And then 
» more simple pallor, nor immobility of countenance, but | the executioner threw himself into the flames: and 
pntion, it is as if the shadow of death was cast on the fore- | immediately a voice was heard saying that Rabbi 
nently head and eyes, and lips, by the light of the world | Chanina, the son of Tardejon, and his executioner, 
ste which lies on the other side of the grave, or as if | were both reserved for the life of the world to 
P men already began to hear new sounds and see new | come.’’—Avoda Sara, p. 143-4. 
nanner scenes, and thus be abstracted gradually from these. ; : 
ne next He was dying. It could not be doubted. Men [ARIOSTO’S USE OF TRE MARVELLOUS, VINDICATED 
mbers, spoke of moving him to the Lazaretto, but he begged BY SIR JOHN HARRINGTON. ] 
to be allowed to rest—only to have rest. Poor fel- | Sir Jonn Harrineton, in his Apology of Poetry, 
is not low! Rest to his iron frame and sun-burnt arms and _ says that ‘‘ Ariosto neither in his enchantments ex- 
nly re- brawny hands, was ready; nearer at hand, and _ceedeth credit, (for who knows not how strong the 
: calmer rest, than he would have wished had he | illusions of the devil are?) neither in the miracles 
them- known it. that Astolfo by the power of St. John is feigned to 
tment, He was not in pain, but his breath grew heavy | do, since the Church holdeth that prophets, both 
y, are and difficult, and his broad chest heaved at intervals | alive and dead, have done mighty great miracles,” 


with the labor of his breathing. He had spoken! —P. 140. 
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From the Examiner. 
IMPROVEMENT OF THE MERCHANT NAVY. 


Mr. Lasovcnere has made a very able state- 
ment of the burdens and defects of the merchant 
navy, and the measures of relief and improvement 
he proposes. In the class of burdens are the light 
dues and pilotage. As to the first, Mr. Labou- 
chere has effected an arrangement with the Trinity 
House which will reduce the charge for lights a 
full third, giving to coasters a reduction of fifty 
per cent., and to over-sea traders a reduction of 
sixteen per cent. 

The present system of pilotage is to make 
over-sea ships pay, whether they want pilotage or 
not; and the consequence is, that pilots who make 
enough in fine weather for their support, will not 
go knocking about in bad weather, when they 
are most wanted. They prefer sparing them- 
selves the hardship; and their vessels, sails, and 
tackle, the wear and tear of rough weather, Mr. 
Labouchere proposes to empower the proper local 
authorities to license masters and mates of over- 
sea ships to act as pilots upon proof of their 
qualification. We look upon this as more than a 
measure of relief from a burden ; it is calculated to 
increase the efficiency of masters and mates, and 
to diminish the risks of shipwreck. Skill in pi- 
Jotage has hitherto been generally neglected by 
seamen employed in the foreign and colonial trade, 
and the frequent consequence has been such wrecks 
as those of the Reliance and Conqueror, which 
would have been averted by a knowledge of the 
channel soundings. In a gale of wind from the 
west, the chances are a hundred to one agaiust a 
homeward-bound ship's falling in with a pilot till 
she ceases to want one, especially if she makes 
the chops of the channel in the night. 

The third part of the subject, the defects of the 
merchant navy, are divided into two branches, the 
qualifications of masters and the treatment of the men. 

We have so often adduced evidence of the gen- 
eral inferiority of British masters in navigation, 
and in education and conduct, that it must be un- 
necessary for us to go over that ground again now ; 
indeed, the defects of the merchant service in that 
respect are not disputed. ‘To remedy this serious 
fault, Mr. Labouchere proposes to subject mas- 
ters and mates prospectively to examinations test- 
ing their competency. ‘Those already employed are 
to be required simply to produce certificates of ser- 
vice. We feel the force of Mr. Labouchere’s ar- 
gument fur this prospective arrangement, that it 
would be a great hardship to throw men out of 
bread who were not prepared to undergo an ex- 
amination, And many, we have no doubt, who 
are sufficiently skilled for this business, have not 
their knowledge so methodized as to meet a scien- 
tific examination. Ou the other hand, however, is 
to he considered the hazard of trusting life and 
property to the incompetent; and all will agree 
it would be better that an unfit man should lose his 
employment, than that a ship's crew should be ex- 
posed to the risk of losing their lives, or a mer- 
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chant of losing his property. But weighing aii 
things, we think Mr. Labouchere has taken the 
safer course in making the condition of examina- 
tion prospective. 

While taking measures to raise the character 
and attainments of masters, Mr. Labouchere pro- 
poses also to strengthen their authority, providing at 
the same time the check of a record of every ex- 
ertion of it in a regularly-kept log. He further 
proposes to give them a button or uniform to mark 
their rank, a point which we are not at all dis- 
posed to regard as trifling or immaterial in its 
bearing on demeanor and conduct; for many a 
long-shore escapade, or public-house indulgence, 
will be checked by the consideration that the but- 
ton or uniform must not be so exposed. 

For the better treatment and comfort of the men, 
Mr. Labouchere has many important proposals. 
First, that all contracts shall be under the eye 
of a public functionary, called shipping officer, 
superseding the present licensed agents, and in- 
vested with large powers. He also takes measures 
to secure more wholesome berths for the seamen, 
allotting to each a space of not less than eight 
feet. At present the quarters of the men in the 
forecastle of merchantmen are often too dirty, un- 
healthy, and comfortless to a cruel degree. They 
lie packed like herrings in a barrel ; in hot weather 
suffocating with heat, and in cold with no choice 
but the keen wind and spray from the open scut- 
tle, or suffocation from the closing of it. The 
forecastle, too, is generally damp, it being the 
part of the ship most likely to leak. Tyrannical 
masters can always contrive to make the forecastle 
a place of chronic punishment. The Glasgow 
captain who provoked his crew to put him in con- 
finement, for which they were tried and acquitted 
as justifiable under the circumstances, used to 
carry a press of sail, as proved in evidence, to 
bury the ship’s head in the sea, and swamp the 
forecastle, so that the men could never have a dry 
plank to lie upon or a dry thread to put on. 

Other arrangements Mr. Labouchere has in 
view as to provisions, pay, and other details, all 
conducing to the same end, the fair treatment and 
comfort of the men. 

The relief of the light dues and pilotage is to 
take place shortly, the first in October: the plan 
relating to the qualifications of masters and the 
treatment of the men, is to stand over to next ses- 
sion, for the better consideration and arrangement 
of the details. ‘lo superintend all, a department 
is to be created in the board of trade; a board of 
commercial marine, two members of which are to 
be retired masters. 

The project has been well received in the house, 
but of course Mr. Gladstone had his cavil at it, 
turning on the continuance of the seamen’s mo- 


_nopoly, and on the introduction of legislative inter- 


ference, instead of trusting to competition in a free- 
trade system. 

We have not a word to say in defence of the 
seamen’s monopoly, except that, practically, it 
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A QUERY RESPECTING CREDIT. 


British shipowner would man a ship with foreign- 
ers, and no British master would make shift to 
handle a vessel with such a crew, or any con- 
siderable proportion of them. We repeat, too, 
that the British seaman, at his wages, and con- 
sidering his aptitude, adroitness, and skill, is the 
cheapest in the world, and that there is no motive, 
no inducement, for resorting to the foreigner. 

The fault of the British seaman is his conduct 
ashore; but that is very much referable to his 
treatment at sea, often lodged worse than a pig, 
and vexatiously subjected to hardships and priva- 
tions. When the man gets away from the ship, 
he is wild with joy; and riots in all indulgences 
after the want of all the comforts. To improve 
the seaman’s condition will do much to correct his 
excesses out of it. Foreign seamen, Germans es- 
pecially, have better berths and comfortable homes 
in their ships; and the change on getting ashore 
does not, therefore, turn their heads. 

As to the proposed legislative interference to 
secure the qualifications of masters, we look upon 
it as strictly analogous to the precautions for se- 
curing the qualifications of surgeons and medical 
practitioners. Competition will not suffice in 
either case, because the parties giving the employ- 
ment cannot be judges whether or not there is the 
necessary degree of skill. The public may be 
trusted with the choice between medical men duly 
educated and passed, but it would suffer grievously 
if those securities against very wide errors in choice 
were wanting. And so merchants and ship-owners 
would suffer now but for the marine insurance, 
which compensates and makes them content with 
their blunders. In the evidence before the ship- 
wreck committee, Mr. Soames admitted that he 
had appointed, and sent in command to the Bra- 
zils, a man who could not find his longitude, and 
who was utterly ignorant of the working of the 
chronometer. Mr. Soames explained that he had 
trusted to recommendation and been deceived ; but 
how often must landsmen, merchants, and ship- 
owners have to trust to such fallible recommend- 
ations, in default of the security of a certificate of 
qualification. 

There is hardly a measure of our time which 
we rate of more importance than Mr. Labouchere's 
plan for the improvement of the merchant navy, 
and we shall watch the shaping of it to its pur- 
poses with the deepest interest. The service at- 
tempted is entirely spontaneous; no ‘‘ pressure 
from without” extorted it; the honest conviction 
of the necessity has solely prompted this important 
reformation. 





From the Spectator. 
A QUERY RESPECTING CREDIT. 


A seriovs doubt hangs over all attempts to 
amend the law of debtor and creditor—the doubt 
whether our code on that subject is not based upon 
a fallacy ; and the professed object of the amend- 
ments brings that doubt more actively in question. 
Lord Brougham desires to establish the means of 
discriminating between the fraudulent debtor, the 
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improvident or reckless debtor, and the unlucky 
debtor ; logically, however, it ought first to be 
shown, not only that such a discrimination is feasi- 
ble, but that credit is a proper subject of legal re- 
cognition. The conclusion has been taken for 
granted ; but it is by no means self-evident. 
Originally, credit is in its nature spontaneous ; 
and the question is, whether it can be converted 
into a fixed entity without establishing some at- 
tendant evil. Certain bad consequences are evident 
enough. Credit is the trust reposed by a seller in 
the honest intention of the purchaser and his future 
ability to pay; and, prima facie, to compel the 
debtor is only to enforce justice. But you cannot 
institute such compulsion by law without altering 
the essential] character of credit ; and in doing so 
you are bound to show that the substitute is better 
than the original. The right to intervene is con- 
ceded in admitting the power of society to make 
general regulations; but then the breach of con- 
ventional regulations is not necessarily a moral 
turpitude. There is no moral reason why a cab- 
man should not ask you a sovereign for riding from 
the bank to Charing Cross; but the regulation 
which fixes the fare of cabs is beneficial both to 
the public and cabmen ; so that the penalty neces- 
sary for enforcement of the law is justified by ex- 
pediency. Another distinction between objects 
ordinarily confounded should be noted. In the 
case of ‘a fraudulent debtor,’’ the gravamen of the 
offence lies so completely in the fraud and not in 
the debt, that there is a very illogical bathos in 
the term; and the law should of course be direct- 
ed against the grave offence, not the debt. Con- 
ceding, therefore, the right to regulate contracts, 
and to deal penally with fraud, let us remark one 
or two immediate consequences of converting a 
spontaneous credit into a credit guaranteed by law. 
Were there no legal guarantee of credit, the 
seller would look narrowly at the personal char- 
acter of the purchaser, and would usually decline 
to deal except upon some knowledge of the pur- 
chaser’s future means of payment. That would 
probably limit the extent of dealings ; but it is not 
to be supposed that the limitation would be alto- 
gether a loss. The trader would escape so many 
bad debts ; the purchaser would be less tempted to 
exceed his means. It is to be observed, in pass- 
ing, that the conduct of the improvident debtor 
does not always turn upon his want of honesty. 
In our complicated social relations, many cireum- 
stances may induce the debtor, both in and out of 
trade, to attempt more than he can accomplish ; 
the policy of ‘‘ keeping up appearances,”’ with a 
view to profit—the claims of needy relatives—the 
difficulty of calculating the ratio of income and out- 
lay, even when the income is nominally “ fixed,” 
for prices seldom are so—these are circumstances 
that render many a man of honest intentions un- 
able to “* make both ends meet.’”’ Establish a 
legal guarantee, and you impart to these doubtful 
circumstances an eppearance of certainty ; the sel- 
ler, relying on the compulsion of the law, fancies 





that his discretion is superseded and he is more 
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free to give credit; the greater facility tempts the 
man whose hopes exceed his present resources to 
enter into pledges without being forced so nicely 
to calculate his means; the attempt to enforce the 
guarantee proves so impracticably harsh, that a 
complementary law (the law for the “ relief” of 
bankrupts and insolvent debtors) is necessarily 
added, to mitigate the severity; and thus new 
elements of temptation and uncertainty are intro- 
duced ; the debtor is tempted by new chances and 
examples of escape from liabilities; the trader, 
experienced in bad debts, is induced to spread his 
loss over his general dealings—he makes the 
solvent pay for the insolvent, ‘‘ the dead pay for 
the living ;’’ but by that species of insurance he 
diminishes his own dread of loss, and is the more 
reckless in giving credit. The ‘‘ reckless debtor”’ 
has an accomplice in the reckless creditor. 

One fact urged in favor of restoring a greater 
stringency to the law of credit throws some such 
doubts of the working of the whole system ; it is 
said that the aggregate of the annual losses sus- 
tained through bankruptcy and insolvency amounts 
to 50,000,000/., excluding insolvencies and bank- 
ruptcies privately compounded—a larger sum. But 
of course, in the aggregate, that sum is not a net 
loss, since it is in great part met by the process 
which we have mentioned, of counting an average 
of bad debts among the standing liabilities of trade ; 
it is not a substantive fact, but a matter of account, 
an item on the credit side of the ‘* profit and loss”’ 
account. It represents less the loss to the trader 
than an amount of exertion wasted; the creditor 
and debtor being equally accomplices in the waste, 
under the operation of the laws that give a nominal 
guarantee for credit. Perhaps no small portion, 
if not the largest portion, of that immense sum, is 
made by the credit guarantee. If such conclusions 
were supported by a further investigation of the 
subject, reform should go less in the direction of 
penal stringency or impracticable distinctions be- 
tween classes of debtors that are mingled and dove- 
tailed with each other, than in the direction of 
simplifying and minimizing the credit law. 





From the Spectator. 
HUDSONISM. * 


More flings we see at Mr. Hudson! In vari- 
ous railway companies, inquiries into Mr. Hudson’s 
peculiar system have been going on, and as each 
newly uncovered instance of his contrivance is ex- 
posed there is a fresh burst of indignation ; as if the 
mere multiplication of the details could add any- 
thing to the gravity of the charge implied in the 
simple enunciation of the method by which Hudson 
brought about the apparent prosperity of self and 
companies. Now it is a mass of shares belonging 
to the Hull and Selby Railway which he is found 
to have been selling to the York and North Mid- 
land Company, on such terms that a committee of 

* Perhaps our readers may have noticed the same thing, 


by a different name, in the case of some American man- 
agers.—Liv. Ace. 


HUDSONISM.—-ART MINISTERING TO RELIGION. 





the shareholders demand a cancelling of the bar- 
gain, and make him refund 40,000/.; and already 
people are exulting in the prospect of his being 
actually ruined. 

We cannot deem the exultation at Mr. Hudson's 
fall more moral than the adulation at his rise. It 
is the same feeling 2 converso. ‘The change of cir- 
cumstances which has taken place since the change 
in his fortunes is not so great as it seems, nor so 
decisive as to warrant the change of demeanor 
towards him. People have found out that his con- 
trivance for raising the price of shares, and for 
pocketing part of the profit was not more remarka- 
ble for cleverness than for honesty. But it would 
not have succeeded if the public had not made 
itself a party to the delusion by wilfully shutting its 
eyes to the conduct of the great juggler. Until the 
loss began to recoil upon itself, the managing class 
preferred to avoid a scrutiny of the plan, lest their 
tender consciences should be wounded, and they be 
forced to condemn that which was making their 
property rise in the market. And even that part 
of the public which was duped was a party to so 
much of the misdeed as lay in ascribing to the 
maneuvrer some golden secret. The very pre- 
tence ought to have excited suspicion; but the 
public preferred to endow the millionaire with the 
deserts as well as the fruits of success; and hence 
avery shallow device, in the way of buying up 
shares and selling them again with a factitious 
Hudsonian value, became possible. 

But what has Mr. Hudson lost which takes 
away with it the favor of society? He is the same 
man that he was before ; there is not the least evi- 
dence that he has undergone any change. If he 
had any name, it was given to him by the gratui- 
tous assumption of the public. There was no mani- 
festation of ability, except the accumulation of 
wealth ; and how little that implies, has been 
learned from the sequel. The sole attribute pecu- 
liar to him was the possession of money, and to 
that people flocked like flies to a treacle-pot. ‘The 
cash is understood to be dispersed, and the people 
disperse, like flies after the treacle has gone. The 
abandonment is the same thing as the servile fol- 
lowing—the same motive acting é converso. They 
are not to be blamed for their conduct; there was 
no law to keep them away from a Hudson, none 
which ean fasten them to him ; but if there is any 
degradation, it is in the liking to do such things. 
That does indeed indicate a very low order of mind. 





From the Spectator. 
ART MINISTERING TO RELIGION. 


Reticion and Art, says the Bishop of London, 
are essentially connected ; a high authority, which 
ought to reconcile many sceptical persons to an 
inevitable truth. The right reverend chaplain to 
the Royal Academy speaks in a double function, 
not only as a vindicator of art, but as a ruler of the 
church ; and, without venturing on any doctrinal 
question beyond lay meddling, we are free to under- 
stand that the dogmas of the Protestant church do 
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MAYO ON POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS. 


not forbid the consideration of the subject on the 
broadest principles of religious feeling as well as of 
art. On such grounds, persons who are familiar 
with the aspect of art in religious edifices cannot 
comprehend why the usage of the English church 
should abandon that high influence to the Roman 
Catholic church. It scarcely needed Mr. Ruskin 
to show, by ‘‘ the Lamp of Sacrifice,”’ that the labor 
and faculties of man are well bestowed in rendering 
the house of worship worthy of its purpose, and 
that an edifice adorned with the beauty which is the 
human reflex of the beauty in the creation, is more 
fitting for the spirit of devotion than the sort of 
washhouse which is usually constructed for the 
purpose. A contrary impression may be created in 
the mind of those who are not familiar with eccle- 
siastical art, because pictures and ornaments may 
to them, by their novelty, be matters of curiosity ; 
but it is to be remembered that the regular attend- 
ants ina church must soon lose: any such trivial 
sensation, and remain open to the direct and con- 
stant influences of art. 

It is a mistake to suppose that because a church 
is richly dight it must be flaunting and gay. The 
church built by Mr. Pugin for the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, at Cheadle in Staffordshire, is very rich; but 
although upon a close examination you discover the 
elaboration and richness of the ornament, the gen- 
eral aspect on entering the fane is one of 2 grave 
harmony—a ‘‘tone’’ in coloring and architectural 
shade analogous to the ponderous beauty of the 
organ. As you enter, a sense of solemnity strikes 
you; and if, penetrating the subdued shadows, you 
desery a richer beauty, the physical sensation which 
it produces harmonizes well with the grave and 
grateful consolation intended by the religious offices. 

These influences need not be given up to the 
Roman church. Working in some respects with 
smaller resources, but in a more favored spot, Lord 
Ongley has outdone the Romish peer. About eight 
miles from Bedford lies the parish of Warden, once 
the site of Warden Priory, celebrated for its pears. 
Here is a church of some age, which has been re- 
paired by Lord Ongley, the Jord of the manor ; he 
has brought carvings from abroad; the windows 
are of stained glass, principally blue and red ; a few 
pictures, copies probably of an ‘‘ Ecce Homo’”’ and 
of the ** Madonna and Child,”’ after skilful hands, 
supply, not images for worship, but objects that 
attune the mind to the spirit of sacrifice. The sim- 
ple but picturesque forms and arrangement of the 
older building suit the repairs and ornaments ; Lord 
Ongley, we have been told, was himself the princi- 
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stained glass tempers the brilliancy, and casts lovely 
tints on the dark brown wood. The senses are 
impressed with an atmosphere of solemn beauty. 
If one notices the details of the workmanship, it is 
with a sense of satisfaction at so much skilful pains 
bestowed in rendering the edifice more worthy of 
its office ; so much the more has been sacrificed to 
the glory of God and to the effort at producing that 
atmosphere of solemn beauty which attunes the 
mind to a serious and grateful adoration—a solemn 
happiness. The church is visited by travellers 
from far and near ; repose in that churchyard is not 
oblivion, but a restoration to nature consecrated by 
the memory of love—an absorption into the church 
consecrated to God. And the art which renders 
the handiwork of man worthy of the spot contrib- 
utes after its kind, we believe, to the spirit of devo- 
tion, in the same way that natural beauty does. 
Natural theology might as well forego the influence 
of the mountains and the woods, the firmament and 
the waters, as the offices of the church forego what 
art borrows from those great elements—the art of 


nature, the art of the church ‘‘ not made with 
hands.”’ 





From the Spectator. 
MAYO ON POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS.* 


Arter many years of useful and active exer- 
tions as an anatomist and physiologist, during 
which he helped to advance our knowledge of the 
nervous system, Herbert Mayo withdrew to Ger- 
many, and gave much attention to animal magnet- 
ism, and we believe to some opinions on practical 
medicine, which, whatever the value of the princi- 
ple, were presented in an empirical way. In Mayo’s 
hands the practices of charlatanerie were stripped 
of dishonesty and imposition, and the philosophi- 
cal truth which might lurk under the exploits of a 
conjurer was sought after by an ingenious but le- 
gitimate mode of induction. That disposition of 
mind which, when it does not succeed, we call 
credulity, might prompt Dr. Mayo to rely too 
readily on facts insufficiently authenticated, to con- 
sider an exceptional case as representing a class 
of cases, and to assume an hypothesis as a law in 
deed if not in words: but the tales of the wild and 
wonderful are carefully analyzed, the facts are 
stripped of all bewildering matter, presented clear- 
ly, and in the order of their importance; and if 
the mystery is not satisfactorily explained, the 
reader is told where it lies. Extensive reading in 





the curiosities of medical literature, judgment to 
select those cases which strike the attention while 


pal workman. The church is situate on a beauti-| they jllustrate the principle, and a style both for- 


ful piece of rising ground, with abundant foliage 
about it; the graves are adorned with flowers. 


ties in the ornaments; but upon the whole the 
effect is beautiful. And it harmonizes, we say, 
with the spirit of devotion—of sacrifice and conso- 
lation. The dark carved wood, rich and deep in 
tone, gives a solemn air to the place; above, heav- 
enward, the white walls rise to a fuller light; the 





‘cible and picturesque, render the discussions 


, attractive, if they do not support the philosophy. 
Exception may be taken, perhaps, to some triviali- | 


The Letters on the Truths contained in Popu- 


lar Superstitions are based on the principle that 
“there must be a real foundation for the belief of 


-ages—that there can be no prevalent delusion with- 
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out a corresponding truth.’’ Dr. Mayo’s direct ob- 
ject is to discover what this truth is, in the notion 
of the divining rod, the superstitious belief in vam- 
pires, ghosts, and witchcraft, the recorded stories 
of somnambulism, catalepsy, and other abnormal 
states of the mind, which Dr. Mayo classes togeth- 
er as originating in some form of trance. A fur- 
ther though covert purpose is to connect the truth 
contained in these beliefs or facts with the princi- 
ple of mesmerism, and to procure for it a consid- 
eration if not a credit, which it has not yet re- 
ceived. 

The superstition of the divining rod consists in 
the belief, extensively prevalent in mining districts, 
that some persons have the faculty of detecting 
veins of metal or underground currents of water, 
through the means of a hazel twig cut in a partic- 
ular form and held in a particular way. The de- 
tection is made by the gifted unconsciously ; the 
rod spontaneously moving in their hands when they 
pass over the concealed veins or water. Dr. Mayo, 
after quoting various facts and investigating the 
subject minutely, considers that the ‘ likeliest way 
of accounting for the phenomenon is to suppose 
that the divining-rod may become the conductor of 
some fluid or force emanating from or disturbed in 
the body by some terrestrial agency.’’ He thinks 
that this agency is connected with the new princi- 
ple which Von Reichenbach discovered in 1845, 
and which he denominated the ‘‘ od force ;’’ the 
experiments relating to which were conducted in 
this way : 


In general, persons in health and of a strong con- 
stitution are totally insensible to the influence of Von 
Reichenbach’s new force. But all persons, the tone 
of whose health has been lowered by their mode of 
life, men of sedentary habits, clerks and the like, 
and women who senat E their whole time in needle- 
work, whose pale complexions show the relaxed 
and therefore irritable state of their frames—all such, 
or nearly all, evince more or Jess susceptibility to 
the influence I am about to describe. 

Von Reichenbach found, that persons of the 
classes referred to, when slow passes are made with 
the poles of a strong magnet moved slowly parallel 
to the surface—down the back, for instance, or down 
the limbs—and only distant enough just not to touch 
the clothes, feel sensations rather unpleasant than 
otherwise, as of a light draught of air blown upon 
them in the path of the magnet. 

In the progress of his researches, Von Reichen- 
bach found that his subjects could detect the pres- 
ence of his new agent by another sense. In the 
dark they saw dim flames of light issuing and wav- 
ing from the poles of the magnet. The experiments 
suggested by this discovery afford satisfactory proofs 
of the reality of the phenomena. They were the 
following. A horse-shoe magnet having been ad- 
justed upon a table with the poles directed upwards, 
the sensitive subject saw, at the distance of ten feet, 
the ere of flames issuing from it. The arma- 
ture of the magnet—a bar of soft iron—was then 
applied. Upon this the flames disappeared. They 
retppeared, she said, as often as the armature was 
removed from the magnet. 

A similar experiment was made with a yet more 
sensitive subject. ‘This person saw in the first in- 
stance flames as the first had done. But when the 





of absent parties. | 
brought into play ; the soul of the dying person 1s 
, to be supposed to have come into direct communica- 


armature of the magnet was applied, the flames did 
not disappear ; she saw flames still, only they were 
fainter, and their disposition was different. They 
seemed now to issue from every part of the surface 
of the magnet equally. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that these experi- 
ments were made in a well-darkened room, and that 
none of the bystanders could discern what the sen- 
sitive subjects saw. 

Then the following experiment was made. A 
powerful Jens was so placed as that it should con- 
centrate the light of the flames (if real light they 
were) upon a point of the wall of the room. The 
patient at once saw the light upon the wall at the 
right place. And when the inclination of the lens 
was shifted so as to throw the foeus in succession 
on different points, the sensitive observer never failed 
in pointing out the right spot. 

ext, with the assistance of Herr Schuh, an op- 
tician in Vienna, a physical experiment was made, 
which seems to remove all doubt of the identity of 
these to-common-eyes-invisible flames with common 
light. A prepared daguerreotype plate was kept 
in due opposition to the poles of a strong magnet for 
sixty-four hours in perfect darkness. At the expi- 
ration of that time the plate was found to exhibit the 
fullest influence of light upon its whole surface. 


It is not, however, with reference to the divin- 
ing-rod that Dr. Mayo ascribes so much impor- 
tance to Von Reichenbach’s discovery. He con- 
ceives that this ‘‘od force’? may explain the 
hitherto disregarded because apparently unresolv- 
able facts connected with trance in all its various 
stages, somnambulism, catalepsy, as well as the 
wonders, too readily thrown aside as superstitions 
or quackery, of vampirism. witchcraft, and mes- 
merism. A selection of cases which, whatever 
else may be thought of them, possess the interest 
of the possible in the questions of vampirism and 
trance, excite curiosity in witchcraft, ghosts, and 
somnambulism, and pass into the strange if not the 
impossible in catalepsy and mesmerism. The con- 
clusion at which Dr. Mayo arrives is a mixture of 
theology and assumption on a single datum. 


The world, as Socrates taught and Paley argued, 
must have been framed by a supreme intelligence ; 
in contemplating which, our reason finds no resting 
place short of the belief that it is eternal and self- 
existent. But ifthe divine and infirite mind be thus 
essentially independent of matter, it is possible, nay 
analogically probable, that the human and finite 
mind is not less so. While many physiological 
phenomena favor this view, none are known which 
contravene it. 

& * * © e * 


I shall assume it to be proved by the above cru- 
cial instance, that the mind or soul of one human 
being can be brought in the natural course of things, 
and under physiological laws hereafter to be deter- 
mined, into immediate relation with the mind of an- 
other living person. 

If this principle be admitted, it is adequate to ex- 
plain all the puzzling phenomena of real ghosts and 


‘of true dreams. For example, the ghostly and in- 


tersominal communications with which we have as 
yet dealt, have been announcements of the deaths 
Suppose our new principle 
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tion with the mind of his friend, with the effect of 
suggesting his present condition. If the seer be 
dreaming, the suggestion shapes a corresponding 
dream ; if he be awake, it originates a censorial illu- 
sion. To speak figuratively, merely figuratively, | 
in reference to the circulation of this partial mental 
obituary, I will suppose that the death of a human 
being throws a sort of gleam through the spiritual 
world, which may now and then touch with light! 
some fittingly disposed object, or even two simulta- 
neously if chance have placed them in the right re- 
lation ; as the twin-spires of a cathedral may be 
momentarily illuminated by some far-off flash, which 
does not break the gloom upon the roofs below. 

The same principle is applicable to the explana- 
tion of the vampire-visit. ‘The soul of the buried 
man is to be supposed to be brought into communi- 
cation with his friend’s mind. Thence follows, as a 
censorial illusion, the apparition of the buried man. | 
Perhaps the visit may have been an instinctive effort 
to draw the attention of his friend to his living 
grave. I beg to suggest, that it would not be an 
act of superstition now, but of ordinary humane 
precaution, if one dreamed pertinaciously of a re- 
cently buried acquaintance, or saw his ghost, to take 
immediate steps to have the state of the body ascer- 
tained. 





Taken apart from its illustrations, and curtailed 
of its full proportions, Dr. Mayo’s theory or hy- 
pothesis may suffer from this compression in a |it- 
erary, but not, we believe, in a logical point of 
view. ‘Tried by the logical test, the verdict, we 
think, must be ‘‘ not proven,”’ without going fur- 
ther than the author’s own statement of the case. 
There is not a shadow of proof of either of the 
three hypotheses, except Von Reichenbach’s ‘‘ od 
force ;’’ there is not a trace of connection between 
them. Dr. Mayo’s theory, we have seen, rests 
upon the idea of the immateriality of the mind, 
and its independence of the body under certain cir- 
cumstances. ‘The ‘ od force’’ is evidently ma‘e- 
rial ; it was first discovered by the instrumentality 
of the magnet, which is known to possess an 
occult property ; and, assuming the optical experi- | 
ment on the flames to be conclusive, it establishes | 
their materiality beyond a doubt. The difference | 
between the two principles is therefore as wide as | 
the difference between spirit and matter. The 
most strainedly favorable interpretation can only 
say that we know the mind is influenced by phys- 
ical causes ; but no proof of this influence is ad- 
vanced in the cases in question, and sometimes the 
freed spirit is evidently independent of material 
means of action, operating directly, mind upon 
mind. The assumed “ terrestrial agency” in the 
case of the ‘‘ divining-rod’’ is material enough, but 
there is no proof of its analogous connection with 
the ‘‘ od force,’’ or even of its existence at all. 

There is also a deficiency in the minor logic. 
Dr. Mayo, it seems to us, receives evidence with- 
out sufficient sifting or marshalling ; and, if it 
makes in his favor, with too much credulity. In 
lesser matters, as well as in the essential princi- 
ples, he appears to deal too much in assumption. 
Great, however, is the ingenuity with which he 
explains the connection of the popular superstition 





of the mind upon the senses, (and, as generally 
happens in such cases, by the by, of an ignorant, 
feeble, and ill-taught mind,) endows the spectral 
appearance with the vulgarity or ineptitude which 
distinguishes ghost stories. In Dr. Mayo’s theo- 
ry, the point—whether to announce a death, or a 
buried-alive, or a murder—is alone the work of 
the disembodied spirit ; the shape of the visitant, 
*‘the habit as he lived,’’ or the true ghostly dress, 
are the produce of memory, and the bodily state of 
the person visited. 

If rational results imply « reasonable principle, 
then the ‘‘ od force’’ is the most reasonable of the 
three hypotheses ; and it well enough accounts for 
the churchyard ghost or the detection of murder, 
by means of the light flame visible to the highly 
sensitive ; for the human form was doubtless imag- 
ined by fear, or after the event, in the following 
and similar stories. At the same time, this phos- 
phorescence may be produced independently of the 
** od force.” 


There was a cottage in a village I could name, to 
which a bad report attached: more than one who 
had slept in it, had seen at midnight the radiant ap- 
parition of a little child, standing on the hearth- 
stone. At length suspicion was awakened. The 
hearth-stone was raised, and there were found buried 
beneath it the remains of an infant. A story was 
now divulged how the last tenant and a female of 


| the village had abruptly quitted the neighborhood. 


The ghost was real and significant enough. 

But here is a still better instance from a trust- 
worthy German work, P. Kieffer’s Archives. The 
narrative was communicated by Herr Ehrman of 
Strasburg, son-in-law of the well known writer 
Pfeffel, from whom he received it. 

The ghost-seer was a young candidate for orders, 
eighteen years of age, of the name of Billing. He 
was known to have very excitable nerves, had 
already experienced censorial illusious, and was par- 
ticularly sensitive to the presence of human remains, 
which made him tremble and shudder in all his 
limbs. Pfeffel, being blind, was accustomed to take 
the arm of this young man; and they walked thus 
together in Pfeffel’s garden, near Colinar. At one 
spot in the garden, Pfeffel remarked that his com- 
panion’s arm gave a sudden start, as if he had re- 
ceived an electric shock. Being asked what was 
the matter, Billing replied, ‘‘ Nothing.’’ But on 
their going over the same spot again, the same effect 
recurred. The young man, being pressed to ex- 
plain the cause of his disturbance, avowed that it 
arose from a peculiar sensation, which he always 
experienced when in the vicinity of human remains ; 
that it was his impression a human body must be 
interred there ; but that if Pfeffel would return with 
him at night, he should be able to speak with great- 
er confidence. Accordingly they went together to 
the garden when it was dark ; and as they approached 
the spot, Billing observed a faint light over it. At 
ten paces from it he stopped, and would go no fur- 
ther ; for he saw hovering over it, or self-supported 
in the air, its feet only a few inches from the ground, 
a luminous female figure, nearly five feet high,with 
the right arm folded on her breast, the left hanging 
by her side. When Pfeffel himself stepped forward 
and placed himself about where the figure appeared 
to be, Billing said it was now on his right hand, now 
on his left, now behind, now before him. When 











with the scientific truth ; showing how the action 


| Pfeffel cut the air with his stick, it seemed as if it 
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went through and divided a light flame, which then 
united again. The visit, repeated the next night in 
company with some of Pfeffel’s relatives, gave the 
same result. They did not see anything. Pfeffel 
then, unknown to the ghost-seer, had the ground 
dug up; when there was found at some depth, be- 
neath a layer of quicklime, a human body in pro- 
gress of decomposition. The remains were removed 
and the earth carefully replaced. Three days after- 
wards, Billing, from whom this whole proceeding 
had been kept concealed, was again led to the spot 
by Pfeffel. He walked over it now without expe- 
riencing any unusual impression whatever. 

The explanation of this mysterious phenomenon 
has been but recently arrived at. The discoveries 
of Von Reichenbach, of which I gave a sketch in 
the first letter, announce the principle on which it 
depends. Among these discoveries is the fact that 
the od force makes itself visible as a dim light or 
wavering name to highly sensitive subjects. Such 
persons in the dark see flames issuing from the 
poles of magnets and erystals. Von Reichenbach 
eventually discovered that the od force is distributed 
universally although in varying quantities. But 
among the causes which excite its evolution, one of 
the most active is chemical decomposition. ‘Then 
happening to remember Pfeffel's ghost story, it oc- 
curred to Von Reichenbach that what Billing had 
seen was possibly od light. ‘To test the soundness 
of this conjecture, Miss Reichel, a very sensitive 
subject, was taken at night to an extensive burying 
ground near Vienna, where interments take place 
daily, and there are many thousand graves. The 
result did not disappoint Von Reichenbach’s expec- 
tations. Whithersoever Miss Reichel turned her 
eyes, she saw masses of flame. ‘This appearance 
manifested itself most about recent graves. About 
very old ones it was not visible. She described the 
appearance as resembling less bright flame than 
fiery vapor, something between fog and flame. In 
several instances the light extended four feet in 
height above the ground. When Miss Reichel 
placed her hand on it, it seemed to her involved 
in a cloud of fire. When she stood in it, it came 
up to her throat. She expressed no alarm, being 
accustomed to the appearance. 

The mystery has thus been entirely solved. For 
it is evident that the spectral character of the lu- 
minous apparition in the two instances which I have 
narrated had been supplied by the seers themselves. 
So the superstition has vanished ; but, as usual, 
it veiled a truth. 

Our extracts will convey an idea of the manner 
and style of Dr. Mayo’s book ; which is something 
more than a collection of strange stories or ingen- 
ious hypotheses. ‘To establish his theories, is 
what Dr. Mayo does not succeed in ; but it is dif- 
ficult to read his letters without having routine 
notions shaken, or without feeling that there is a 
good deal yet to be done in the philosophy of body 
and soul. 





From the Anglo-Saxon. 
EMIGRANTS. 


I’ve seen a mother weeping because her son must 
roam, 

To seek his fate and fortune far from his childhood’s 
home ; m 

I’ve heard a father groaning when the daughter of 
his love 


EMIGRANTS. 





Hath left the parent hearth, another's tenderness to 
rove ; 
And ‘well, methinks, old England, such grief be- 
seemeth thee, 
When so many sons and daughters seek a home 
beyond the sea. 
Oh! had it but been granted by a wise directing 


and, 

That one and all could plenty find within their na- 
tive land ; 

If intercourse of ‘‘ near and dear’’ might last til! 
death unbroken, 

That last sad word of parted friends remain a word 
not spoken ; 

If families were not dispersed and homes not rent 
asunder,— 

Men would not dream of Paradise as some unearth! 
wonder. 


Yet wise is that directing Hand, and well the plan 
is skilled ; 

Man must increase and multiply, and all the earth 
be filled. 

The Mother Land, she may not keep her offspring 
at her breast ; 

They must go forth to other lands, and, subduing 
them, be blest. 

Then speed ye well, poor emigrants, nor be your 
courage faint, 

Look bravely to the future joy, forget the past com- 

laint ! 

Nor think that England spurns you—nor deem your 
wants forgot ; 

Believe a nobler destiny and glory in your lot. 

Go forth, your Maker’s messengers, and carry out 
his plan, 

Remember that this world is his, and he created 
man ; 

To one and all, in every grade, the appointed task 
is given, 

To work, and strive, and conquer—not only earth, 
but heaven ! 





[UTILITY OF TRIFLING OCCUPATIONS.] 


‘¢ Tuere is something in this strange frippery way 
of squandering one’s hours which, in one view, ap- 

ars vexatiously trifling and unprofitable, yet taken 
in the true light, it is certainly, upon proper occa- 
sions, as much a part of life as more serious and 
important-looking employments. One may keep 
living on to equal purpose, in every variety of ex- 
ternal circumstances, provided they be such as nat- 
urally arise from one’s situation. I believe it is 
much oftener our pride than our virtue which is 
hurt by a submission to what we are apt to deem 
trifles. We are Jed to form much too magnificent 
ideas of our own powers of action, and by this 
means to overlook, with a foolish contempt, the 
proper occasions for exercising them. It is not in 
the study of sublime speculations, nor amidst the 
pompous scenery of some imaginary theatre of ac- 
tion, that the heart grows wiser, or the temper more 
correct. It is in the daily occurrences of mere com- 
mon life, with all its mixture of folly and imperti- 
nence, that the proper exercise of virtue lies. It is 
here that the temptations to vanity, to selfishness, 
to discontent, and innumerable other unwarrantable 
affections, arise; and there are opportunities for 
many a secret conflict with these in the most trifling 
hours, and it is our own fault if the business of life 
is ever at a stand.’’—Mrs. Elizabeth Carter's Let- 
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THE CONCERT. 


From the Book of Beauty. 
THE CONCERT. 


BY MISS WORTHINGTON, 


Dip it ever occur to our readers, as they sat in 
a concert-room, that the warbling beings in the 
orchestra were genuine fellow-creatures? that 
those plumed and jewelled heads might ache, 
those eyes flow with tears, those white-gloved 
hands be wrung with anguish! We think not; 
contented to gaze and to listen, we vaguely im- 
agine the dark-eyed signora, and ringletted Eng- 
lish girl, live only to sing; that they dwell for- 
ever in a sort of mysterious musical existence— 
vor, et prelerea nilul. The contrary is, however, 
sometimes forced on the spectator’s senses. 

Clara Fielding was born with the finest musical 
capabilities. Her mother died almost in Clara's 
infancy, and the child was educated by her re- 
maining parent, amidst poverty and difficulties of 
various kinds. Himself a public singer, though 
not of celebrity, his life had been one long struggle 
with penury ; whilst the mortifications to which a 
second-rate public performer is inevitably and con- 
stantly subjected had soured his temper, and ren- 
dered him but a harsh preceptor. He had a son, 
three years older than Clara, who was brought 
forward as one of those ‘‘ wonderful children,” 
who are so frequently offered up to the parental 
Moloch. The diminutive spectres of the past 
will sweep before my readers—perhaps the vic- | 
tims they have seen, applauded, and involuntarily 
aided to destroy—George Aspull, the infant Lyra, 
and a crowd more, whose innocent voices cry from 
their untimely graves. 

Alfred Fielding, however, was indeed a boy of 
astonishing musical abilities ; at seven years old he 
had his concerts, where crowded hundreds listened 
in amazement to his instrumental performance, and 
hang with delight on the melodious sounds that 
issued from his infant mouth. Sometimes the at- 
tenuated form and pallid cheek were remarked to 
the father, who instantly replied by an assurance 
that he was in perfect health, and ‘‘ never so hap- 
py as when playing.’’ This last assertion was in 
a great measure correct. Besides a natural pas- 
sion for music, vanity and premature ambition had | 
been instilled into his little heart, and there was 
no degree of application to which he would not 
have submitted, rather than be surpassed. 

At five years old, Clara made her first appear- | 
ance before the public; rather to inure her early | 
to their gaze, than from any display of which she 
was then capable. She was a beautiful, clever, | 
but very volatile child, and it required great occa- | 
sional severity to oblige her to a sufficient dili- 
gence for her father’s future plans. | 

Four years Fielding continued to reap a golden | 
and abundant harvest. He went on the continent 
with his children, and Alfred was admired and | 
caressed by the potentates of Europe ; he returned | 
to his native country to be still more celebrated ; | 
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have hearts) that he looked paler and thinner than 
ever—that ‘‘ his voice was certainly going’’—and 
that they ‘‘ never saw a boy with such large eyes”’ 
—it was answered, that Alfred Fielding had a 
cold; and he was taken down to Hastings, where, 
in six weeks, he was laid in his silent grave, and 
the sea-mew dips her white wing over it. 

Clara was now alone. It has been said and 
sung, that the tears of childhood are forgotten as 
soon as shed; but such is not always the case; 
the brother and sister had loved each other with 
uncommon affection ; and it might truly be said, 
that in Alfred’s grave Clara’s vivacity was buried ; 
she was never reproached for it again. By that 
skill in self-delusion which every mortal possesses 
so exquisitely, Fielding easily persuaded himself 
that a cold caught at his last concert. or a damp 
bed at an inn, or a variety of purely accidental 
causes, had occasioned the boy's death; and 
turned, with redoubled ardor, to cultivate his little 
daughter’s talents. Asan instrumental performer, 
she seemed never likely to equal her brother: but 
her voice promised to be of most surpassing 
beauty, and by the earnest advice of his profes- 
siona] friends, he refrained from any public ex- 
hibition of it during her childhood. 

Over these years we will pass; they were 
marked by none of the enjoyments peculiar to that 
season of existence. Alfred’s death had recon- 
signed the family to poverty; for Fielding, with 
the usual carelessness of his caste, had saved but 
little ; so that poor Clara’s time was divided be- 
tween the laborious pursuit of her future profes- 
sion and the severest household drudgery. Yet, 
authoritative and exacting as her father was, she 
loved him most affectionately; for hers was a 
heart overflowing with tenderness. and. except an 
Italian greyhound, that a foreign prince had given 
her brother, Clara had nothing else on earth to 
love. At length she approached womanhood, 
and, in spite of toil and privation, grew up tall 
and handsome, if not blooming ; her hair and eyes 
were so dark, and her general turn of features so 
Italian, that at one time her father meditated 
bringing her out as a native of that country. But 
an idea that still greater interest would attach to 
her as the sister of the celebrated Alfred Fielding, 
oceasioned this plan to be finally relinquished. 

Clara was not quite sixteen when she made her 
début. It was a most brilliant one ; constant and 
judicious cultivation from her infancy had given 
every possible perfection to a splendid voice, of 
unusual power, of almost unrivalled compass, of 
unearthly sweetness. She also possessed al] the 
sensibility indispensable for a truly great singer 
—a sensibility that, having little else on which 
to expend its power, exhaled itself in music with 
irresistible charm and pathos. Although natural- 
ly timid and retiring, early habit had so familiar- 
ized her to the public gaze, that her self-possession 
was almost that of a veteran; her elegant figure 
and handsome face had, doubtless, their share in 


and, after appearing for a fourth season before a producing the rapturous reception with which the 
London audience, who did observe (for people | young aspirant was almost overwhelmed. The 
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exulting father anticipated golden days once 
more; and felt tempted to fall at her feet and 
worship het. 

From this moment began that dazzling, that in- 
toxicating career, which has been run so often, 
and which has sometimes terminated in a night as 
sudden, as profound, as the early burst of morning 
was splendid and astonishing. Publie and pri- 
vate concerts ; musical festivals at York, at Bir- 
mingham, at Manchester; private exhibitions for 
the especial behoof of royalty; suppers at the 
duke of this, and breakfasts at the marchioness 
of that; visits, and invitations, and fétes, and 
verses, and gold bracelets clasped with emeralds, 
and bouquets of flowers, and baskets of fruit, 
crowded on each other, leaving Clara scarcely 
time to breathe. Hardly more complete is the 
ehange experienced by the poor little unsightly 
worm, that, after a two years’ residence in the 
mud, one summer's morn climbs a stem of grass 
by its native water, and then becomes, it knows 
not how, a splendid inseet, glittering like a jewel, 
and pursued, as it floats through the air, by the 
coveting eye of admiration. 

Without a mother, or any other female protec- 
tor, the youthful Clara was beset by dangers, to 
which she had no advantages of education or ex- 
ample to oppose. Fielding was not exactly a bad 
man, but he had no guiding principles, save inter- 
est and self-indulgence ; nor had he ever attempt- 
ed to warn his inexperienced child of the preci- 
pices she must approach. But there are some 
soils so excellent, that although no careful hand 
has ever sought to cultivate them, scatter but a 
few grains of good seed, and they will produce a 
luxuriant harvest. ‘There are also hearts thus 
constituted—and such a heart was Clara's. In 
addition to this inestimable possession, notwith- 
standing her natural and inevitable enjoyment of 
her own fame, there would, at times, come over 
her inmost soul, amidst the glare and the glitter, 
the mighty rush of the orchestra behind her, the 
waving sea of uplifted faces, the ringing of plaudits 
in front, or even whilst the titled steward was 
handing her up to the orchestra as if she were a 
queen, a feeling that her position and her triumph 
were unreal, hollow, and evanescent. Perhaps 
this humility and sense of insecurity had been ac- 
quired, when, as a little child, at Hastings, she 
pillowed her dying brother’s head on her bosom, 
and heard him faintly whisper, ‘‘ Clara, it was 
that last concert that killed me.” 

This triumphant career had continued for a 
year, and Fielding, grown wiser, carefully amassed 
their earnings, and lived economically. During 
this period, incessant labor in her profession, com- 
bined with late hours and all the vicissitudes of a 
public singer's life, had materially impaired 
Clara’s-healih, whilst cares of a different nature 
oppressed her mind. A nobleman, whose years 
might have enabled him to be her grandfather, 
pursued and annoyed her by attentions, by presents, 
by a thousand polite arts of persecution. For a 
considerable period she abstained from her usual 


reserve with him, because she was perfectly ig- 
norant of views, which in a younger man she 
might have suspected; and when she became 
aware of their nature, she knew not how to shel- 
ter herself from his assiduities. Her father was 
no protection to her ; the ladies of rank, who in- 
vited her to their houses, never dreamed of ex- 
tending to Clara the shield they held over the 
young females of their own class. ‘‘ She, you 
know, is a singer,’? was enough to make such 
neglect intelligible. But there was one person in 
the world, who always could, and always did, 
afford her succor. 

Aldovini, the first tenor of the day, frequently 
sang with Clara ; he was as celebrated as herself, 
and had enjoyed his fame much longer. It was 
condescension to sing with any but a countrywo- 
man, and Clara felt flattered by the distinction. 
They practised and they rehearsed together, and 
an intimacy naturally grew up between them ; she 
formed her taste by his opinion, and it was amaz- 
ing how her expression increased when she sang 
with Aldovini. On his part, he appeared some- 
times entirely to forget that he had any other 
auditor ; for, i/ primo tenore had a profound con- 
tempt for everything English, from its climate to 
its music—Clara Fielding, perhaps, being the sole 
exception. Respecting the duke, Aldovini had 
no greater pleasure than exhibiting to his grace 
the sense of his own superiority, and shielding her 
completely from his attentions. He could always 
pretend, as a foreigner, not to understand what 
the duke said, and his grace felt that he could not 
conveniently quarrel with such a person; so that 
‘there were few objects in creation more hateful to 
him than Aldovini’s faleon eye, raven whisker. and 
aquiline nose, relieved by the fair pale forehead 
of Clara. 

The poor girl herself, thus thrown on his pro- 
tection, and ardently grateful for the readiness and 
address with which it was always afforded, speed- 
ily learned to look up to him, to trust him, to 
obey him—to /ove him. A sort of sentimental, 
Platonic connection was gradually established be- 
tween them: a mere amusement to the Italian ; 
to Clara the only real source of happiness she 
possessed on earth. This attachment, such as it 
was, was never interfered with nor commented on 
by her father, beyond a satirical smile, with which 
he sometimes looked at them. 

Under these auspices, Clara’s second London 
season commenced ; her health was impaired, but 
her father was not a man to consent to any relax- 
ation in her efforts, and of late her spirits had 
risen, and supplied any lack of strength. Early 
in the year her fresh career began ; ‘‘ Miss Field- 
ing’s first morning concert’? was duly announced 
and advertised; all the difficulties, and heart- 
burnings, and quarrellings ensued, that invariably 
precede the public production of harmony, vocal 
or instrumental. But, at length, everything was 





satisfactorily arranged; the prima donna of the 
day, at Aldovini’s earnest request, consented to 


, sing once “‘ for the chalk-faced child ;’’ whilst he 
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acceded to all Fielding wished, except permitting 
Clara to sing a duet with anybody but himself; 
on that one point he was inexorable. 

The very night before the concert, when Clara, 
exhausted by the fatigues of the day—the coax- 
ings, and the practising, and the signing the tick- 
ets—was resting herself in a little sitting-room 
called her own, her father came hastily in, with a 
bewildered air of consternation, and an open letter 
in his hand. Its contents were speedily commu- 
nicated. A professional friend of Fielding had 
induced him to vest the large profits of the pre- 
ceding year in a theatrical speculation in which 
he had engaged. This man had become a bank- 
rupt and fled ; and Fielding was, in all probabili- 
ty, liable to a share of his responsibility. Mere 
poverty was not greatly dreaded by either Field- 
ing or Clara; they were familiarized to it; and, 
moreover, they both felt that she had the power 
of commanding affluence ; but this personal liabil- 
ity was something vague and terrible. Not a 
word of reproach passed Clara's lips, although she 
had combated this manner of appropriating her 
earnings with as much firmness as she had ever 
ventured to exhibit, in opposition to her father ; 
but she was overwhelmed, like himself, by the 
idea of what exasperated creditors might attempt. 
After a short pause, Fielding, who was traversing 
the room with hasty steps, approached his daugh- 
ter, and said, in a low, hoarse voice, ‘‘ You can 
save me, Clara; and you must.” 


“Me! I!" she cried, in surprise and _half- 
awakened joy, while she sprang from her seat. 
“Can I? tell me how.” 

“Yes, you can; I have sometimes thought of 
speaking to you about it before, but I was unwil- 


ling ; 


80—. 


and, besides, you were so young, and—and 

But now it must be done. The duke, 
Clara, has often offered me almost any sum I re- 
quired, to use my influence over you to treat him 
more graciously ; and I really feel it a duty now, 
both to you and myself, to accept his proposals. 
Therefore Don't look at me in that way, 
Clara, and shudder, as if it was something mon- 
strous and unheard of. Let me tell you, such 
offers have been made me more than once ; and I] 
believe that I have been a fool to refuse them. 
Only that I was certainly proud of your being so 
correct ; and had you continued as particular, with 
regard to all others, you should never have heard 
a word on this subject from me, come what might. 
But after this silly connection with that fellow, 
Aldovini, 1 don’t see why I am to be more serupu- 
lous than other people.’ 

* Father !’’ shricked Clara, who had hitherto 
stood entranced in horror, ‘‘ you are not in ear- 
nest! you cannot mean what you say! Aldovini! 
there is nothing, I swear to you, father, wrong 
between us. Oh! how can you think so ill of 
your child ?”’ 

“Clara, Clara! don’t, when I am half dis- 
tracted, drive me quite mad! It may be very well 
to talk in this way with your fine ladies, though 
they a’n’t 2 bit nicer than you, perhaps, afier all ; 
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but to me! No, no; you may fancy, foolish 
child, that you are very cunning! but you cannot 
deceive me. What! make me believe that Al- 
dovini, who can live with the noblest in the land, 
and has them all at his beck, comes and sups with 
you on bread and butter and radishes, only to sing 
duets! Clara, I think it my duty not to allow you 


}to throw yourself away; and, therefore, I shall 


tell the duke.”’ 

** Father,” reiterated Clara, ‘ you will kill me 
if you talk in this way.”’ 

These words, and the voice of agony in which 
they were uttered, arrested Fielding’s attention ; 
and perceiving, from her ghastly countenance, that 
he must try different methods, he softened his tone, 
soothed or rather endeavored to soothe her, and 
began a gentle enumeration of the duke’s many 
claims on her attention. 

‘* Be merely civil ; but at present you are really 
quite rude to him. And then there is Dr. Grims- 
worth always saying you sing too much; and all 
that.”’ 

Clara had sunk on a seat; she arose, and ina 
faint, hollow tone said, ‘* Let me go now, father. 
I cannot talk to-night any more. ‘To-morrow— ;”’ 
and, seemingly unadle to utter another word, she 
quitted the room. 

Fielding immediately proceeded to some persons 
connected with his treacherous friend, and en- 
deavored to enter into an arrangement with them 
as to his affairs. A representation respecting the 
concert, procured him a promise of personal im- 
munity for the following day; and Fielding re- 
turned home, resolved, in the course of it, to con- 
elude such a treaty with the duke as should relieve 
him effeetually from his present horrid anticipations, 
Long habituated to live by expedients, he revolved 
many schemes in his mind for his extrication. One 
was to fly with Clara to the continent the moment 
the concert was over, and thus avoid forcing her to 
a step for which she evinced so violent a repng- 
nance. In justice to Fielding it must be said, that 
not without a severe struggle, not till a prison 
stared him in the face, had he resolved on sacri- 
ficing his daughter. How far he really was in- 
fluenced by her supposed weakness with Aldovini, 
in yielding to the duke’s proposals, cannot be said ; 
at least, it formed part of the unction he laid to his 
soul, on the occasion. While Fielding was thus 
occupied, Clara sat on the floor in her own cham- 
ber in a state of mind difficult to be deseribed. A 
blow had been struck to her very heart, and a 
sense of her utter hopelessness. of being a lonely, 
wretched, enslaved creature, bowed to the earth 
by immeasurable calamity, long filled her soul, 
depriving her of all energy, all power, even of 
thought. ‘The pecuniary embarrassment was for- 
gotten—one sole image stood before her—her 
father! One only sound rung in her ear—these 
words, never to be forgotten—those unutterably 
hideous words! Clara had dearly loved that sole 
parent ; she had even respected him ; and now the 
overwhelming sense of his Joathsoime baseness was 
paramount to every other. Hours passed unheed- 
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ed, during which she shed no tears, but sat motion- 
less as a statue, gazing on vacancy. At length 
she partially recovered the first stunning shock, 
and began to think. She had only one friend on 
earth to consult in her extremity ; and to that one 
she knew the most unsupportable part of her grief 
would occasion no surprise. Aldovini had more 
than once uttered mysterious expressions, which 
Clara now understood but too well. A single ray 
of hope, too, gleamed faintly on her benighted 
soul: it was possible that there was even happiness 
in store for her; but she ventured not to dwell on 
this vision. Towards morning, exhausted nature 
sank into a brief oblivion. 

She awoke somewhat refreshed, and compara- 
tively calm. She had been visited with strange 
but soothing dreams. Her brother’s form had 
hovered before her, clad in long glittering gar- 
ments ; and, smiling on her, said, ‘* Fear nothing, 
Clara, you shall be happy to-morrow.” 

The following morning, the actual business of 
the concert pressed on both father and daughter so 
engrossingly that they had no time for conversa- 
tion. Clara, accustomed from infancy to share in 
such labors, moved mechanically through her du- 
ties ; only an occasionally convulsive shudder, and 
the wandering of her eye, betraying the perturba- 
tion and anguish within. All the machinery be- 
ing in order, her toilet completed, a soupcon of 
rouge on her wan cheek, the transparent bonnet 
tied loosely under her chin, even the bouquet and 
pocket-handkerchief ready, she repaired to the 
apartments adjoining the concert-room, and gazed 
around in speechless impatience for Aldovini. The 
night before, he had been engaged to sing at a féte 
given by a lady of rank, and, perchance, the mar- 
quess’ claret was unusually tempting. Be that as 
it might, the overture was actually over before he 
appeared ; and the vocal part of the concert was 
to open with a duet between Clara and himself. 
When she saw him, when she heard his voice, a 
sudden sense of peace and security came over her ; 
her eyes lit up, and her “ O Aldovini! how late 
you are!’’ was uttered with something like a 
smile. In another moment she was facing a bril- 
liant audience, and tumults of applause were echo- 
ing round her. 

She had frequently sung the appointed duet with 
Aldovini ; it was one which the public were never 
weary of listening to from their voices; and as 
those ravishing tones floated round the room, ris- 
ing and falling—now singly in melodious stream 
—now blending in one mingling gush of harmony 
—all listened in breathless, entranced delight, nor 
dreamed of the throbbing anguish beneath the 
veiled bosom of the siren. As Aldovini led her 
away, she entreated him, in an eager whisper, to 
speak to her alone; they entered a small apart- 
ment adjoining the one where refreshments were 
placed ; and in a few nearly inarticulate, broken 
words, she communicated the events of the preced- 
ing evening. 

‘Advise ine—for I am almost out of my mind 
—How can I escape? How can I avoid this ter- 





rible—. Oh, Aldovini! you are so much more 
experienced than I am! Advise me, for pity’s 
sake !”’ 

** More experienced, indeed,’’ replied Aldovini, 
with a smile and a sigh; ‘I thought something 
was the matter. Stay—let me think ; and don’t 
tremble poverina; but, sit down—remember the 
cavatina is still to be sung.”’ 

She sank in achair. After manifest disturbance, 
and even embarrassment, he approached, and tak- 
ing her cold hand, said, ‘* You have only one refuge, 
Clara, if you will accept it. Here !’’ and he struck 
his breast. ‘‘ Come with me; Chiarina mia; jt 
will be better than being sold to that old scelerato. 
Come to Italy with me, cara fanciulla. My en- 
gagement is broken with those opera fools; and 
within a week I will be ready. I hate the coun- 
try, and shall rejoice to quit it. I have lost two 
notes since I came. You, meanwhile—’”’ 

‘* But my father,” interrupted Clara ; “‘ he would 
never consent.”’ 

**Consent'!'—to what? Consent to what, 
Clara?’’ 

** To—to such a thing; he has so great a hor- 
ror of my marrying a foreigner.” 

At these words, Aldovini suddenly withdrew 
the arm he had thrown round Clara; and, drawing 
back, looked earnestly upon her. The whole ex- 
pression of his countenance changed ; his eyelids 
dropped ; a softened smile quivered for a moment 
on his lip. Then he said, in a tone of great feel- 
ing, ‘‘And is it indeed so? is it possible?” Still 
he remained gazing fixedly upon her; while she 


stood in breathless surprise and anxiety. A strug- 


gle was visible on his countenance; a second 
change succeeded ; and then, as if resolved, he re- 
turned to her side, retook her passive hand, and 
said : 

**T might deceive you, but I will not, Clara. 
Un sol baccio ; perhaps it is the first and the last 
you will ever give me, for, cara mia, though it 
appears you have never heard the fact—I am mar- 
ried. Cara mia,’’ he repeated in alarm, as she 
sprang back with a faint, suppressed cry, and sank 
on her seat. 

There was a pause ; Clara uttered not a word: 
and, after a moment, Aldovini continued : 

*‘T am nearly twenty years older than you, 
Clara, and have been married these dozen years. 
My wife is a beauty; and has the voice of an 
angel. She likes the Prince of Hesse Brennen- 
berg better than poor Giulio Aldovini, the singer ; 
and you—you—dear and innocent child, are. I 
fear—”’ 

At this moment, several eager voices called on 
her for her attendance in the orchestra. 

‘* Clara, forgive me !’’ whispered Aldovini, as 
he raised her from her seat. Still silent, a con- 
vulsive shudder was her only reply. Her father 
appeared, calling her hastily and sternly. She 
stepped quickly forward and followed him. 

The noonday sun shone full on Clara as she ap- 
peared in the orchestra; her numerous admirers 
looked at her and were struck by her bewildered 
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air. The cavatina was put into her hand, and the 
symphony began. It terminated with a single trum- 
pet note, and the thunder roll of the kettle drums. 
At that instant she started, and gazed wildly around. 
One soft sound from a flute, and Clara’s lips parted 
for the first note of the recitative. A shriek—a 
single piercing shriek issued from them ; and she 
fell forward in the orchestra. The utmost con- 
fusion instantly prevailed; a strange discordant 
sound, produced by the ready bows of the various 
instruments, slipping hurriedly down the strings, 
mingled with the surrounding voices. The un- 
happy girl was carried off, and some minutes 
elapsed ; several of the audience inquired at the 
entrance to the private apartments, and strange 
rumors began to circulate. At length, it was 


currently reported in the concert-room that Miss 
Fielding was dead. 

** Dead! you don’t mean to say that she died in 
the orchestra!” exclaimed a lady of very high 
rank, in an indignant tone. 

‘**] rather think she did." 
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‘Oh! then it is quite time to give up concerts, 
if the singers are to be so devoid of decency as ac- 
tually to die before one’s very face !”’ said the same 
lady. 

Rumor, for once, spoke truly. Clara had, in- 
deed, expired as she fell ; although the fact was 
not ascertained for some time afterwards. 

Aldovini, as he rushed past every one else, and 
lifted her from the ground, was the first who even 
imagined this terrible event; but he recalled her 
look when that fatal word escaped his lips—her 
total silence afterwards; and now he gazed on 
her livid countenance, and felt all was indeed 
over. 

** Back, old man!’’ he exclaimed to the duke 
** Back, fiend !’’ he repeated to her father, as, all 
his Italian passions roused to frenzy, he struck him 
away. 

Then, clasping her in his arms, he continued in 
a broken voice, ‘* She is at rest! you cannot harm 
her now! Clara, Clara, pray for me in your 
bright abode, and forgive me!” 








From the National Whig. 
“MAN'S LOVE.” 
BY MISS MARY ANN BROWN. 


Wuen woman’s eye grows dull, 
And her cheek paleth ; 
When fades the beautiful, 
Then man’s love faileth ; 
He sits not beside her chair, 
Clasps not her fingers, 
Twines not the damp hair 
That o’er her brow lingers. 


He comes but a moment in, 
Though her eye lightens, 
Though her cheek, pale and thin, 
Feverishly brightens ; 
He stays but a moment near, 
When that flush fadeth, 
Though true affection’s tear 
Her soft eyelid shadeth. 


He goes from her chamber straight 
Into life’s jostle, 

He meets at the very gate 
Business and bustle, 

He thinks not of her within 
Silently sighing, 

He forgets in that noisy din 
That she is dying ! 


And when the young heart is still, 
What though he mourneth, 

Soon from his sorrow chill, 
Wearied he turneth. 

Soon o’er her buried head 
Memory’s light setteth, 

And the true-hearted dead 
Thus man forgetteth ! 





‘“ WOMAN'S LOVE.” 
BY THE SAME, 


When man is waxing frail, 
And his hand is thin and weak, 








And his lips are parched and pale, 
And wan and white his cheek ; 

Oh, then doth woman prove 

Her constancy and love! 


She sitteth by his chair, 
And holds his feeble hand, 

She watcheth ever there, 
His wants to understand ; 

His yet unspoken will 

She hasteneth to fulfil. 


She leads him, when the noon 
Is bright, o’er dale or hill, 

And all things, save the tune 
Of the honey bees, are still, 

Into the garden bowers, 

To sit ‘midst herbs and flowers. 


And when he goes not there, 
To feast on breath and bloom, 
She brings the posy rare 
Into his darkened room ; 
And ‘neath his weary head 
The pillow smooth doth spread. 


Until the hour when death 
His lamp of life doth dim, 
She never wearieth, 
She never leaveth him ; 
Still near him night and day 
She meets his eye alway. 


And when his trial ’s o’er, 

And his turf is on his breast, 
Deep in her bosom’s core 

Lie sorrows unexprest ; 
Her tears, her sighs, are weak, 
Her settled grief to speak. 


And though there may arise - 
Balm for her spirit’s pain, 
And though her quiet eyes 
May sometimes smile again ; 
Still, still, she must regret, 
She never can forget! 
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Prosrectus.—This work is conducted in the spirit of 
Littell’s Museum of Foreign Literature, (which was favor- 
ably received by the public for twenty years,) but as it is 
twice as large, and appears so often, we not only give 
spirit and freshness to it by many things which were 
excluded by a month’s delay, but while thus extending our 
scope and gathering a greater and more attractive variety, 
are able so to increase the solid and substantial part of 
our literary, historical, and political harvest, as fully to 
satisfy the wants of the American er. 

The elaborate and stately Essays of the Edinburgh, 
Quarterly, and other Reviews ; and Blackwood’s noble 
criticisms on Poetry, his keen political Commentaries 
highly wrought Tales, and vivid descriptions of rural a 
mountain Scenery ; and the contributions to Literature, 
History, and Common Life, by the sagacious Spectator, 
the sparkling Examiner, the judicious Atheneum, the 
busy and industrious Literary Gazette, the sensible and 
comprehensive Britannia, the sober and respectable Chris- 
tian Observer; these are intermixed with the Militar 
and Naval reminiscences of the United Service, and wit 
the best articles of the Dublin University, New Monthly, 
Fraser's, Tait's, Ainsworth's, Hood's, and Sporting Mag- 
azines, and of Chambers’ admirable Journal. We do not 
consider it beneath our dignity to borrow wit and wisdom 
from Punch; and, when we think it good enough, make 
use of the thunder of Te Times. We shall increase our 
variety by importations from the continent of Europe, and 
from the new growth of the British colonies. - 

The steamship has brought Europe, Asia and Africa, 
into our neighborhood ; and will greatiy multiply our con- 
nections, as Merchants, Travellers, and Politicians, with 
all »arts of the world ; so that much more than ever it 


Terms.—The Livine Ace is published every Satur- 
day, by E. Lirrect & Co., corner of Tremont and Brom- 
field sts., Boston; Price 12} cents a number, cr six dollars 
a year in advance. Remittances for any period will be 
thankfully received and pomeny attended | to. To 
insure regularity in mailing the work, orders should be 
addressed to the office of publication, as above. 

Clubs, paying a year in advance, will be supplied as 
follows :— 

Fourcopiesfor . . . «. $2000. 
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Complete sets, in twenty volumes, to the end of March, 
1849, handsomely bound, and packed in neat boxes, are 
for sale at forty dollars. 

Any volume may be had separately at two dollars, 
bound, or a dollar and a haif in numbers. 

Any number may be had for 124 cents; and it may 
be worth while for subscribers or purchasers to complete 
any broken volumes they may have, and thus greatly 
enhance their value. 





Binding.—We bind the work in a uniform, strong, and 
good style ; and where castomers bring their numbers in 
good order, can generally give them bound volumes in 
exchange without any delay. The price of the binding 
is 50 cents a volume. As they are always bound to one 
ae. there will be no difficulty in matching the future 
volumes. 





now becomes every intelligent American to be informed 
of the condition and changes of foreign countries. And 
this not only because of their nearer connection with our 
selves, but because the nations seem to be hastening 
through a rapid process of change, to some new state of 
things, which the merely political prophet cannot compute 
or foresee. 

Geographical Discoveries, the ss of Colonization, 
(which is extending over the whole world,) and Voyages 
and Travels, will be favorite matter for our selections ; 
and, in general, we shall systematically and very fully 
acquaint our readers with the great department of Foreign 
affuirs, without entirely neglecting our own. 

While we aspire to make the Living Age desirable to 
all who wish to keep themselves informed of the rapid 
progress of the movement—to Statesmen, Divines, Law- 

ers, and Physicians—to men of business and men of 
eisure—it is still a stronger object to make it attractive 
and useful to their Wives and Children. We believe that 
we can thus do some good in our day and generation ; and 
hope to make the work indispensable in every well-in- 
formed family. We say indispensable, because in this 
day of chee Weceuad it is not possible to guard against 
the influx of what is bad in taste and vicious in morals, 
in any other way than b eager a sufficient supply 
of a healthy character. The mental and moral appetite 
must be gratified. 

We hope that, by “winnowing the wheat from the 
chaff,” by providing abundantly for the imagination, and 
by a large collection of Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
History. and more solid matter, we may produce a work 
which shall be popular, while at the seme time it will 
aspire to raise the standard of public taste. 


fer te are desirous of making arrangements, 
in all parts of North America, for increasing the circula- 
tion of this work- and for doing this a liberal commission 
will be allowed to gentlemen who will interest themselves 
in the business. And we will gladly correspond on this 
subject with any agent who will send us undoubted refer- 
ences, 





Postage.—When sent with the cover on, the Living 
Age consists of three sheets, and is rated as a pamphlet, 
at 44 cents. But when sent without the cover, it comes 
within the definition of a newspaper given in the law, 
and cannot legally be o— with more than newspaper 
postage, (1j cts.) We add the definition alluded to :— 

A newspaper is ‘any printed publication, issued in 
numbers, consisting of not more than two sheets, and 
published at short, stated intervals of not more than one 
month, conveying intelligence of passing events.” 


Monthly parts.—For such as prefer it in that form, the 
Living Age is put up in monthly parts, containing four or 
five weekly numbers. In this shape it shows to great 
advantage in comparison with other works, containing in 
each part double the matter of any of the quarterlies. 
But we recommend the weekly numbers, as fresher and 
fuller of life. Postage on the monthly parts is about 14 
cents. The rolumes are published quarterly, each volume 
containing as much matter as a quarterly review gives in 
eighteen months. 








Or all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and science which abound in Euré) 


W asuincton, 27 Dec., 1845. 
and in this country, this 


has sores to me to be the most useful. It contains indeed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
language, but this by its immense extent and comprehension includes a portraiture of = human oq in 
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the utinost expunsion of the present age. 
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